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Mr. Editor: 






In the first place | would remark, 
hat not only for my success in raising wheat, but 
or what improvement 1 have made in farming | 
yenerally, 1 am mainly indebted to the instruc- 
ions of agricultuial papers. I have been a sub- 







scriber to one or more for 14 years. I was call- 


din derision, a “book’’-farmer, for a time, but 
Ne term “book” was changed for tne term“lucky,” 
jong sinew; and well would it be if farmers gen- 
rally could be persuaded to follow tradition less, 
and consult the book more. Fifteen years since, 
Jsaw, for the first time, an agricultural paper, a 
number of the “OldGenesse Farmer.” In that 
as an article relative to deep plowing, which I 
read with attention, and by it was induced to try 
nexperiment. | had a field containing four a- 
res and one hundred rods of ground, which had 
xen cleared uine years, and had had a grain 
rop on it every year—wheat, corn, oats; the 
uree last vats. The field was considered nearly 
yorn out, and would not have produced more 
ban 15 bushels per acre. There were many 
arge stumps, and four large green trees on the 
feld; the soil was clayey loam. 1 had only «: sin- 
ple team, a powerful pair of horses, and a single 
low, Wood’s. I raised the end of the beam a- 
out three inches, and commenced plowing in 
June, when the ground was wet, turning up about 
ve inches that had never been plowed before, 
plowing about three-fourths of an acre per day. 
he ground was dug up with a spade around the 
slumps and trees, harrowed and plowed shallow 
Awice afterwards, and sown the (fifth day of Oc 
ber, with two bushels of velvet-bearded wheat 
pet acre. In th: spring were sown 150 pounds 
ot plaster, where the wheat looked poorest. The 
Pesult was—although it wasted much in gather- 
ing, for it shelled badly——-I had by weight 1964 
Dushels, and one Jarge load, not threshed at the 
time, which would have increased the product to 
a least 212 bnshels, Since that time, I have 
‘plowed deep, and the result has been invariably 
Ate same, or at least doubling the crop. Deep 
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had been partially cultivated by a former occu- 
pant, as long as he could raise grain on it, and 
then left to weeds. The greater part of the field 
was wet, covered with bushes, wild grass and 
flags, and water standing on it most of the season. 
After clearing off the brush, it was summer-fal- 
lowed in the usnal manner, that is, with shallow 
plowing. After the wheat was sown, drains were 
/cut so as to let off the water from the wet pla- 
| ces, to the depth of two feet. The soil was muck, 
,or vegetable mould, the subsoil a stiff, clayey 
loam. To prevent the earth falling back into the 
idrain, it was thrown back from it, and left to 
ithe depth of four or six inches. Contrary to my 
expectation, a part of the wheat eame up thro’ 
ithe clay, and that wheat ripened early, was hea~ 
vy headed, and as plump wheat as I ever saw, 
while all that adjoining on the wet ground, win- 
ter-killed, rusted, and shrunk. The whole field 
vielded about twelve bushels per acre. Here, 
then, it was evident to my mind, that it was ne- 
cessary to mix the subsoil with the surface soil, 
and to drain the land, in order to grow good 
wheat. Practicing on the knowledge thus gain- 
ed, the field was plowed the next season with a 
heavy team and a large plow, very deep. After 
it had lain a short time and been harrowed, lands 
were plowed through all the swails extending to 
the highest ground, having the centre where the 
drain was needed These lands were plowed 
deep, and repeatedly, until there was a drain or 
small hollow nearly three feet deep. This was 
necessary, to carry the water off from several 
small basins. Afterwards, the field was plowed 
deep in lands two rods wide, crossing the main 
drains. The third plowing was in the same lands, 
throwing them up still higher. After the wheat 
was sown, a deep furrow was plowed in every 
dead furrow, and cleared out with a spade, so as 
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to let the water run into the main drains, and not 
stand in the furrow. The wheat was good, ex- 
cept a few places where the subsoil had not been 
reached with the plow; there it winter-killed, 
rusted, and shrank. ‘The product of the whole 
field was 42 bushels per acre. The year fullow- 
ing it was put into wheat the same way, with 
nearly the same results. 

Last fall, at the State Fair, Mr.A.Y.Moore said 
that he thought that deep plowing would not 
have the same effect on the prairies, that it had 
with us. But will he, in order to test the matter, 
trench, or mix thoroughly, a small piece four- 
teen or sixteen inches, and give the result to the 
public?* 

LINUS CONE. 

Troy, May 14th. 





* Two years ago, we think it was, St phen 
Eldred, Esq. of Climax Prairie, propounded to 
us the inquiry, “What shall we do to our prairie 
soil, that we may get wheat in proportion to the 
straw?” Our reply was, that either the applica- 
tion of lime, or bringing up the subsoil, if that 
were poss'ble, and mixing it with the surface soil 
would probably effect the object.—-Ep. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


DEVON STOCK. 


Ed. Michigan Farmer: 

Dear Sir: Being en- 
gaged in breeding blood cattle, which I believe 
to have descended from pure bred imported 
stock, and for which I have the best evidence, | 
wish, through the columns of the Farmer, to cor- 
rect certain erroneous statements which have been 
made in relation to them. I do this, in justice to 
those who have purchased stock of me, (at such 
prices as should have procured pure blood,) as 
well as to myself. For I regard a man who pass 
es mongrel stock for pure bred, and thereby de- 
frauding the purchaser, in no better light than the 
man who would pass a counterfeit bill as genuine, 
1 know that this kind of deception is practiced to 
a great extent, and t much care cannot 
be taken by purchasers to look well to the pedi- 
gree of animals offered as pure bred, and to pur- 
chase of none but such as perfect confidence can 
be placed in. And I think greater care should 
be exercised by our agricultural societies, in a- 
warding premiums to blood animals, to require 
evidence of blood, and be sure they belong to 
the class for which the premium is offered. A 
grade animal, receiving a premium at our State 
fair, as pure bred Devon or Durham, is purchas- 
ed by some enterprising farmer for the purpose of 
breeding, but the progeny proves but little if any 
better than the old stock, except occasionally one 





will show a strong dash of bleod, and he comes 
to the conclusion that all there is of blood, is se. 
lecting the best and giving them good keep.— 
In this way, men frequently judge of breeds, and 
come to erroneous conclusions, and the improve. 
ment of our stock is very much retarded. I hope 
the judges at our next State fair will be very 
cautious, and not award premiums where they dv 
not belong. 

We have also another class of people among 
us, who are not willing to allow any merit or pu. 
rity of blood to stock,no matter from what source 
it comes, except they are the owners. A lauds- 
ble emulation among stock-growers, will lead tw 
good results, when conducted in a fair and yen. 
tlemanly manner;but when men condescena io 
make statements which are untrue, evidently for 
the purpose of injuring another, by affecting the 
character of his stock, Tean regard him in no 
better light than the man who sells mongrel stock 
for pure breed. 1 last fall sold to Mr. 
two Devon calves, and subsequently the Devon 
bull Wallace, all of which I showed at our State 
fair. While on a visit to his place a few days 
since, I learned that Mr. had stated 
that my cows were not pure blood; consequently 
the calves were not; admiting the bull (whos: 
blood on the side of his dam is the same as tlt 
dam’s) to be the best blood in the state. I do not 
purpose to answer this at present,by giving a long 
pedigree, but will serid you, at some future time, 
if you think it will be interesting to the readers 
of the Farmer, a full pedigree, with letters from 
Wm. Garbutt Esq. of Wheatland, Monroe Co 
N.Y., one of the oldest breeders of Devon in 
that state, containing much of interest, who fur 
nished Mr. Beck with the stock from which my 
cows are descended. The bull Wallace was « 
cross upon this stock, by a bull imported by a Mr. 
Vernon, of Greene county, now known as the 
Dibble bull, whose stock has been so justly cele 
brated in that State. I deem it useless, at pres- 
ert to trace their origin farther than Mr. Beck’s 
herd, as they are so extensively and favorably 
known, and his reputation so well established, as 
any one may satisfy himself by looking over the 
lists of premiums awarded by the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, since its organization. In 
1843, Mr. B. received the first premium on Wal- 
lace as the best yearling bull. Since 1 disposed 
of Wallace, I have purchased another bull of Mr. 
Beck’s breeding, which was shown at the Buffilo 
fair, by Mr. Hamlin, ct Aurora, and received the 
first premium as the best Devon bull. The sec- 
ond premium was awarded to Mr. Beck; he also 
received all the premiums offered for two year 
old heifers, the first and third on yearling heif- 
ers, and one of the premiums offered on color. 
Now if the blood of this stock is pure in the 
State of New York, I cannot understand why it 
is not on Michigan soil, or how it becomes alloy- 
ed in crossing lake Erie. 

Although the Devons are one of the oldest of 
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the improved breeds, they are but little known 
in this country, and so little has been published 
in relation to them, I think an article in the June 
No. of the Genesee Farmer, (1849) p. 131, 
would be read with interest. I wish to make a 
few extracts from the agricultural press of New 
York, showing the estimation in wiich Mr. B's 
stock is held by them. The editor of the Amer- 
ican agriculturist, speaking of some Devons im- 
ported by a company in Mass., at a cost of $300 
a head, says they are no better than cculd have 
been purchased of Mr. Beck at a much less price. 
The Sept, number of the AlbanyCultivator (1849) 
says, “Mr. Beck has been many years engaged 
in breeding Devon cattle, and has shown sume of 
the best specimens of the breed we have ever 
seen. The two fine Devon bulls which received 
the first and second premiums at the state fair at 
Buffalo, were of his breeding.” 
the Genesee }’armer ('49) says, “ we believe the 
Devons were tirst bro’t into western N.Y. about 25 
years ago, by Wm Garbutt, of Wheatland. In 
1835 or ’6, Mr. G@ stocked his farm in Sheldon, 
(in charge of Mr. Beck, an experienced Seotch 
farmer) with a portion of his home stock. In 
1888 or ’9 Mr. Vernon, of Roanoke, Genesee 
county, imported a bull and two heifers from the 
best stock in Devonshire, England. Messrs.Gar- 
butt, Beck, and others, bred from the Vernon 
bull, (now knowu as the Dibble. bull,) and pro- 
duced many valuable animals. This stock is now 
scattered over much of western New York, and 
some of itin Michigan and C anada, so that vur- 
chasers can be accommodated with thorough bred 
Devons, not inferior to any,at a much iess trouble 
and expense than to import them from England.” 
] might make further extracts, but I deem this 
sufficient. Should you think these lines worth a 
place in your paper, you will very much oblige 





we should do well. I have also heard Murope- 
ans find fault with us, and give the following rea- 
son, that “What a farmer in England could do 
on rented land, a freeholder of Michigan might 
do, having no rent to pay.” From such logic I 
dissent. A farmerin Britain, renting a farm for 
15 years, believing that, by expending 24 days’ 
| work on an acre of ground in digging, trenching, 
ditching, or close-draining, that he can increase 
his crop, say the value of three bushels of oats 





The June No. of | 


annually,hires a man at one shilling and ten-pence 
,a day, that is £2 4d tor the 24 days’s work. The 


| three bushels oats, at 2s 3d sterling per bashel, 
'will yield him a profit of from 15 to 16 per cent 
‘on the ivestment. A Michigan freeholder, believ- 
|ing in a similar increase, tu hire a man 24 days, 
jut 75cts. per day, or $18 for 24 days’ work, the 
| three bushels cats at 24c. will yield him only 4 
|per cent on the investment. Now I will give the 
past and present volume of the Mich. Farmer to 
any person that will make it appear that | have 
exaggerated. It may be thought that I have 
jdrawn avery gloomy picture for the yeoman of 
| Mich. to look at. I admit: it is so, as far as it re- 
'gards following precisely in the track of Europe- 
‘an agriculturists. But “don’t give up the ship;” 
|for, though we can’t afford to give$18 to increase 
ithe product of our fields the value of 3 bushels 
|of oats annually, we have tens of thousands of 
‘acres that are nearly, if not entirely worthless in 
'a state of nature, that, with a judicious expendi 

| ture of two-thirds, or probably one-half of the 
jabove mentioned cost, might be made to yield 30 
ior 40 bushels per acre. But I find a great many 
people deterred from ditching, on account of the 
_cost, for though I rated a day’s labor at 75 cents, 
'I have known more farmers who had to pay a 


wh on prey vita sins apna: 4 ne dollar a day and board, than at a lower rate. It 
ep bg Me 8 ea Pon jany farmer having marsh land to drain, will take 


the enterprising kind, take the Farmer and read 


it Yours &c. 
F. V. SMITH 
Coldwater, 4th May, 1850. 





ON DITCHING. 





For the Michgain Farmer. 


Mr. Editor: 
We often see accounts “in the 


prints” of the great increase in the agricultural 
products of Europe, by ditching, under-draining. 
sub-soiling, and the application of foreign sub- 
stances. We all wish our fields more fertile, and 
tomake them so by any of the above means, 
except subsoil plowing, is expensive. Some cor- 


respondents and editors of the agricultural press, 
have laid down the plan of operations as prac- 
ticed in Europe, with the results, and seem to 
think that if we would walk in the same track, 


the hina wheels of a wagon, make an axle for 
them about 3 longer than usual, with a tongue in 
it, attach a plow with sharpened cutter and share 
to the off side of the axle, in the dry season of 
the year, by keeping his team on the sward, he 
can plow a ditch of considerable depth. With 
two boys to cut the sods at suitable lengths, a man 
jand myself with dung-forks pitching them out, 
jand working the team occasivnally, have done 
‘more than one half towards making 50 rods of 
ditch, that, at a low estimation, would ccst 20¢cts. 
arod by manual labor, or equa! to €5; and it can 
be done by persons having no practical know! 

‘edge of ditching. 

| Likewise, in wet timbered land, in the dry sea- 
‘son, a ditch might be plowed out with more bene 

ficial results, than on marsh land, as the ground 
in general will be found more solid for the team 
than the surface of the marsh. After such plow. 
ing, clean out said ditches with the spade or shov- 
el, and by the time they require cleaning agair, 
which will probably be in 3 or 4 years, the marsh 
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land will,in general, have become so solid, and 
the roots in the timbered land so rotten, that the 
ditches can be plowed and scraped out—a most 
effective method of cleaning out ditches to pre- 
vent their caving in. To show that the improve- 
ment of wet land is too little understood, and the 
method very expensive,I knew a farmer inWash- 
tenaw county, who let a piece of ditching, to be 
cut through willow brush; he paid 6d a rod for 
cutting the brush, and one man, with a brush- 
look, cut 40 rods a day. Suppose a man were to 
let a piece of timbered land to clear, and the 
contractor could make $2.50 a day, what would 
be the cost of clearing, or where would be the 
farmer’s gain ? 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham: 

Sir: In reading your valuable pa- 
per, I discover that there is a difference of opin- 
ion on the position the potato should be in when 
planted. 1 am of the opinion that the less quan- 
tity of the potato, the better, and for the follow- 
ing reason. If you plant a very large potato, you 
get too much seed in the hill, and also too com- 


pact, as one potato will shoot forth at least from 
twelve to fifteen stems, which is at least eight too 
many. 





I have laid down a plan of ditching, which ob- 
tains the same result by more economical means | 
than the farmers of Britain have ever tried yet,* | 
Necessity being the mother of Invention. | can- 
not desist from urging the propriety of the State 
Agricultural Society ronan the introduc- 
tion of improved implements for ditching. Sup- 

a plow could be constructed that would 
throw the earth a proper distance from a ditch, 
by cutting a furrow 2 inches deep by 6 in width, 
a team working 8 hours a day, at the rate of two 
miles per hour, would"throw out, if I have fig- 
ured aright, 704 cubidlfeet—nearly 261 cubic, 
vards, or 56 rods of a ditch 34 feet wide at the! 
top 14 at the bottom, and 3 deep. A ditch of the 
above dimensions, will cost by manual labor, a— 
bout 25cts a rod, or $14 for 56 rods. The above | 
may appear visionary, and probably is, but | 
have received great benefit from using the teeth- 
ed scraper, mentioned on page 276, vol. 7th of! 
the Farmer, and I think that greater improve- 
ments might be made than I am capable of ac- 
complishing. 

One item more: On pp. 275 and ’6 of vol. 
"th of the Farmer, I attempted to show that the 
law on draining was inequitable, and ought to be 
amended; and recommended the adoption of a 
law more equitable (in my estimation.) It seems 
as if it has appeared to the farming community 
like a chip in porridge, “little good, little ill,” as 
no one has seen fit to support it, nor vet to op- 
pose it. The old adage, that “doctors will dif- 
fer,’ is no doubt very correct, yet there are 
some points on which they all agree, viz: in the 
case of swamps and marshes, that they are 
sonrces of disease. And the greater part of 
swamps and marshes will remain nuisances, while 
the present law remains unaltered. 


Here endeth the first lesson on Ditchography, 
by JAMES DAWSON. 
C ranberry Marsh, Nankin, Wayne county. 





* Last fall two Scotsmen called on me. I show- 
ed them some ditches that I had scraped out as 
above recommended, and one of them made the 
following remark: “I don’t see how the deuce 


And further, itis my belief that the large po- 
tato planted for seed, sours the earth about the 
young potatoes in the hill. As I stated above, in 
my opinion, four eyes in a bill, containing as |it- 
tle of the potato as possible, is best, as it spreads 
more and dues not sour the earth about it as the 
large ones will. The gentleman says he would 
like to see the rule work with his cattle. I heg 
pardon, and would say that, in my opinion, it is 
the blood of the animal, and not the quantity of 
seed. 

W. P. 

Avon, Oakland Co. May 6, 1850. 


REMARKS: 

If we understand the matter, our correspond. 
ents are agreed in the main; that is, each one 
seems to be of opinion that large potatoes are bet- 
ter for seed than small ones. The only differ- 
ence seems to be that one would plant them 
whole, and the other cut them in pieces. It may 
be thata large potato would over-stock the soil, 
and it may also be that shoots proceeding from 
only a portion of the eyes wou!d produce as 
large a tuber. as tho’ they had not been separa- 
ted; but we can hardly acquiesce in the theory 
that the old potato sours the ground, and for this 
we will give our reasons, tho’ they may be wrong, 
and our correspondent right. 

In the first place, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that the elements of which the old potato is com- 
posed, are the elements out of which new ones 
are made, and the very elements, of course, to 
come into requisition in their organization. It is 
true, that not exactly the same elements, in the 
same proportion, enter into the composition of 
the top, which enter into the root, but most of 
them do in some proportion, and none of them 
can be injurious, even tothe top. And further- 
more, a considerable proportion of the tuber is 
simple water, and only imparts moisture. Again, 





they never tried that plan in the old country.” 


\we know by experiment, that nothing is more ex- 
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nausting to the soil than to remove a crop of any 
kind from it, and not return itin any form, and 
that the direct way to enrich a soil is to leave a 
crop upon the ground, or restore its equivalent; 
as the elements which were taken from the soil 
are thus returned to it, together with the addi- 
ional elements that are drawn from the atmos- 
phere. Every potato, and every potato top, 








which is taken from a soil and not returned in 
some form, impoverishes it to the amount of the 


elements which they abstracted from it, and, vice 
versa, when added to the soil they enrich it to 
the same extent. This is a puleaigle of agricul- 
tural science. If our correspondent has any 
facts in his possession to prove the contrary, we 
will cheerfully make room for them in the Farm- 


er.—Eb. 

















PAULAR MERINOES. 


C. M.. Geodsell, of Geneva, Wisconsin, the 
owner of the buck above represented, writes as 
follows in the Wisconsin Farmer: 


PAULAR MERINO BUCK. 





March. Many pieces of wheat-are looking quit: 
yellow, and, unless rain soon comes, will be in- 
jured materially. We have-not had a warm day 
this spring, so far; that is, during the entire 
twenty-four hours—and almost every day a cold 


Since I commenced the use of a full blood | wind. The hard freezing. of Friday night last 





| paular merino buck,my flock have increased their | has destroyed part of the peaches, but. to what 
| fleld of wool from three and one-fourth to four | extent cannot now be ascertained, but most like- 


| and one-fourth pounds per fleece,with an advance ||. a ‘ 
of from twenty to twenty-five per cent in quali- | ly as many are left uninjured as ought to be left 


ty,and { have guod reason to believe, the in- ‘on the trees. Ice formed nearly an inch thick.— 
crease in quantity, by judicious breeding, can be This morning ice was. formediin many locations 
brought up to over five Ibs. per fleece, from the | about town. Plums, apples-and cherries are not 


whole flock, within the next three years, I have | 


already, the past season, cut over five pounds 
each from thirty ewes, ten only of which were of 
| the full bleed paular, and the balance half blood. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


in full bloom, and probably have escaped injury, 
and if we should have no more hard frosts, we 
may expect an abundance of fruit. Vegetation 
of all kinds is late. 
S. B. NOBLE. 
Ann Arbor, May 20, 1850. 








{G* It is certainly gratifying to us to receive 
so many kind invitations from our friends, to visit 
In this vicinity we are now suffering severely | different sections of the State, and we shall take 
| forthe want of rain. Grass and wheat is being | great pleasure in complying with as many of 
' ‘ffected by the cold, drying winds, of which we} them as possible, in the course of the season, but 
_ have had almost a constant succession since| we cannot go the entire rounds. 





THE DROUTH, FROSTS, &c. 
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MATTERS AND THINGS IN IONIA CO. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Nortn Prains, May 13th 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir: Having a !eisure mo- 
ment before closing the mail, perhaps I can em- 
ploy it profitably in dropping « line to you. I 
would say that the wheat crop in this vicinity 
looks well ; the spring very backward ; feed 
scarce, both dry and green, but this morning it 
bids fair for good weather. Farming work is 
rather backward, on account of the season; fair 
prospect for fruit—that is to say, where there are 
trees to bear. Our people have been grossly 
negligent on this score. But a better feeling of 
late has prevailed, and many fine plats have been 
set to apple trees the last two years; not much 
done in pears, plums, and cherries. 

Permit me to say one word on the“chess” «jues- 
tion. Not, however, to provoke an argument, 
but simply this: that you infer that nearly all your 
readers believe in the doctrine of trausmutation. 
Now, sir, let me say, so far as this vicinity is 
concerned, it is not so. Your warmest and most 
influential friends, and those that have done the 
most to circulate the Farmer, do not endorse the 
doctrine. Hence, then, it is not the chess ques- 
tion, but something infinitely above, which gains 
from them their cordial and hearty support for 
the cause in which you so ardently labor. To be 
plain, we differ with you, but we love your pa- 
per, we love the cause in which vou are engaged, 
and may you and the Mich. Farmer jong live, and 
be well sustained, and may light and truth con- 
tinue to emanate therefrom.* 

Your most obedient servant, 
H. 





* Good.—Ep. 
A SUGGESTION TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Ourvet,Eaton Co. March 15 1850. 
Warren Isham, Esq: 

Sir: Enclosed I send you 
eight dollars to pay for ten copies of your valu- 
able paper. Permit me to make a suggestion in 
regard to correspondence fcr your paper, which, 
if you think proper, you can make to your cor- 
respondents. It is simply this: that any item of 
intelligence or information, which is calculated to 
benefit the agricultural community, and which is 
communicated for the columns of the Farmer, 
should be made in season, so that the readers of 
your paper may reap the greatest benefit there- 
from. Leta single instance suffice to illustrate 


es 


Sometime lust season there was a communic, 
tion from some experienced farmer, in revard \, 
the inexpediency of removing fruit trees, afte, 
they had begun to leave out. The article was , 
good one, but not in season to do any one any 
, as it was after the time for transplanting 
fruit trees had passed. Now if this article ha 
been written and published two months sooner, 
it might have saved me some valuable apple 
trees, which I had occasion to remove, and which 
was delayed (on account of the unusual we; 
weather, which kept the holes prepared for them 
filled with water,) until it was so late that I had 
better left them till the next s-ason. As I have 
several times noticed communications which were 
made out of season, I take the liberty of calling 
attention to it, not for the purpose of finding fault 
but that the errur may be seen and avoided. 
Yours truly, 
F. DANFORTH 


R@ A good suggestion, and we hope it wi! vt 
be heeded. At the same time, we greatly few 
that if we do not get communications from our 
agricultural friends when the spirit moves them, 
we shall not get them at all. When a subject hap 
pens to pop into one’s head, and he feels just right 
for it, and has the leisure, then is the gulder 
time, and if he lets the opportunity slip, ten» 
one ,that will be the last of it. Either he will ni 
think of it again, or, if he does, he will not be in 
the right mood; or, if he is, he will have no time 
And then again, it is to be considered that the IR*' 
season of the year when farmers lave the mos Jt 
leisure to write, is the very one when their hints gre 
on most subjects cannot be carried into practical 
application. And to require them to write their 
communications at such seasons, and keep them 
by them until the proper time comes, is of 1 
manner of use, for they won’t doit After all, 
however, we believe that a goodly proportion of 
our communications have been in the very nick 
of time, and as the Farmer is designed for per- 
manent reading, can be made availab'e through 
all coming time, after the current year, by simply 
consulting the index.—Ep. 
















A Noste Lor or Suser.—J. Shearer, Es 
of Plymouth, this county, passed through this 
city recently, with 32 full blood Southdown. 
Lincoln, and Leicestershire sheep, of extraordina 
ry size and beauty. One yearling buck weighed 
vver 200 Ibs., and the flock will shear from 8 1 
12 lbs. of woul per sheep. ‘These sheep Mr. S. 
intends to keep on his farm in Plymouth. Mr. $ 
is one of the pioneers of the country, and his 
ever been in the foremostranks in the great caus 
of agricultural improvement. The first agricul: 
tural report emanating from the Leyislature of 
Michigan, was from him as chairman of the Ses- 





my meaning: 


ate cummittee on agriculture. 















ten easily, and return the greatest weight of pork 
‘or the quantity of food consumed. They wil} 
‘not, as a general thing, attain to as great weights 


ued for killing for family use, on account of the 
greater preponderance of lean, in proportion to 
weight, than in other breeds; but from their lack~ 


salting down for sale. The meat of the Berkshire 
's of superior quality and flavor, being tender, | 


Fnade to weigh from 150 to 250 pounds. 
“ruist pig” purposes they are unequaled. They 


troublesome as other swine. 


or blac 
| spects, is that of a firm-built, broad-sided, thick 
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The above is the picture of a Berkshire Hog, 
of the improved American breed, There has 
been much difference of opinion among breeders 
about the Berkshires. They have been extrava- 
gintly lauded to the skies at one time, and abused 
and unduly depreciated at another. The conclu- 
sions arrived at, and generally acceded to now 
in regard to them, are briefly these: They are 
very prolific. They are good nurses. They fat- 


assome other breeds. They are better calcula- 


IMPORTED BERKSHIRE HOG....AMERICAN BREED. 





i 


For the Michtgan Farmer. 


EXTRACTING STUMPS 





Is “Humble Subscriber,” who hails from Len 
awee Co. crazy, that he should inquire “ which 
is the best way to extract stumps?” Does he 
not know that the greater proportion of farmers 
in this State, think it the best way to wear them 
out with the plow, and harrow or tear them to 
pieces, and leave them on the field as an orna- 
ment? Is not this way, followed by the majori- 
ty, the best way? If “Humble Subscriber should 
think not, then let him take a little advice from 
an old stump-dizger. 

If he is not able to have a machine, get a 
good ash lever, 20 feet long, as large as two men 
can readily handle; shave off the bark, (if sea- 





ing depth of fat, they do not answer so well for 


juicy, and rich. They are easily, in one season, | 
For | 
are gentle in their dispositions, and are not so 
Their color varies; 
though generally it is a red-ish color, with brown 

RP oibts ‘lLeir appearance in other re- 


and round-bodied, short-legged, small-boned hog. 
The head is well placed, cheeks full, and the 
ears large, and generally standing forward, ‘but 
sometines pendant over the eyes. The best of 
this breed are without bristles, having substitu- 
ted a long, curly, and rough-looking hair. Such, 
brifly, is the Berkshire Hog— Pennsylvania 
Cultivator. 





£Z Tomato vines, it is said, taken up before 


_ frosted, put into pots, treated as house plants, and 
| set out in the spring, will bear earlier and richer 


fruit, fur several successive years. 


; soned, the better;) 3 or 4 pieces of scantling, a- 


| bout 18 inches long, from 2 to 6 inches thick, 
|old axes, spades, a good strong team, plenty of 


| chain, and 3 or 4 men, and commence by putting 


the lever under a strong root, the scantling under 
the lever so as to get a good purchase, hitch on 
on the team so that the lever will draw from the 
top and back side, get on to the lever and start 
up the team; if it does not come out, dig around, 
and cut off the roots opposite the lever—dig un- 
der, don’t give it up. When dry, tau! them to 
gether on a stone-boat, and if Jarye, they may 
be piled up with a team, if you have plenty of 
spare chain. 

I hate stumps worse than anything else, untess 
it isa dandy; and had rather be getting them out 
than doihg anything else—unless it is fishing. 

LINUS CONE. 





{> Enclose new flannel in a bag, put it into 
a boiler with cold water, heat and boil it. [t will 
never shrink any more after this operation, and 
should then be made into garments. 





He is the best scholar who has learned to live 
well, 
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‘THE BROWN CORN, AGAIN. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Ann Arsor, May, 1850. 
Mr. Editor : 

We have had numerous calls at 
home, and from abroad for the Brown corn. We 
shelled our corn early, for use, and to prevent the 
depredation of rats, and reserved asmall quanti- 
ty only in the ear, which we have dealt out to 
our neighbors in small parcels, for seed. We 
would say to those who wish to procure this corn 


for seed, send on your orders, post-paid, a few 
weeks previous to the State Fair, and we will en- 
deavor to accommodate them on _ reasonable 
terms, 

In the last No. of the Farmer, your printer, 
by leaving out the word ‘‘not,” made me say 
that “the improved Dutton would have taken 
the premium if we had exhibited it.” We intend- 
ed to'say: it would nor have taken the premium, 
even if the kernels had been as large as chestnuts. 
The j believed the old-fashioned Dutton, 
with large cob und little kernels, the best; at least 
such was their decisiop. If prolific corn, and 
large kernels, had entered into their calculations 
the Brown corn would have taken the premi- 
wu. 

We endeavor to select the most prolific kind of 
corn, with large kernels, and wheat with large 
berries, for seed. Upon this principle we prac- 
tice. We commenced with the old-fashioned 
Dutton, some [:1.en years ago, and by selecting 
every season, the most suitable ears for seed, to- 
gether with yood soil, and good cultivation, we 
have improved it to what it is. We consider the 
ald-fashioned Duttori ameng some of the worst 
varieties, (like the dent, unless planted in muckey 
or a certain kind of timber land soil.) You can- 
not force ears enough upon it to make it a profit- 
able crop. 

We esteem the Brown corn one of the best, if 
not the very best variety for our climate, and the 
most suitable and productive kind of plant on the 
plains or openings of Michigan. It is eight-rowed, 
yellow, mal] cob, deep kernels, and the ears 
will grow from ten te fifteen inches long, depend- 
ing upon the quality of the soil, and the cultiva- 


tion it receives. 
W. E. ANDERSON. 





Our Parer.—The paper now used for the 
Farmer is not surpassed in quality by that of any 
agricultural paper in the Union. It is manufac- 
tured at the Ann Arbor paper mill. 





(> He who invents a good implement of hus 
bandry confers more benefit on the race than the 
greatest conqueror. 


OTISCO AGAIN IN THE FIELD. 


Otisco shows himself a man, every inch of hin). 

in the following generous effusion : 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: 

It is along time—nearly a year. 
at least—since I have written an article for you 
excellent paper. This is partly attributable to ar, 
increased pressure of business, and partly to « 
little dissatisfaction, that you andI “ wot of.’ — 
These reasons, when operating conjointly “in fu)! 
blast,” were sufficiently powerful to conclude mr 
from writing; but the latter, by time and reflec 
tion, having been removed, I am onee more on 
hand, “armed and equipped,” for contributing tv 
the columns of the Farmer. Then_rely upon it. 
sir, you will hear from me often hereafter. 

There isone request, however, which I fee! 
constrained to make, and that is, if Iam ever so 
unfortunate as tosend you an article for publica- 
tion which you are unwilling to insert verbatim. 
I earnestly hope that you will do me the favor 
of suppressing it. I had much rather stand still, 
than to walk upon legs not my own, These wish- 
es are communicated with due deference. 

Rely upon it, Mr. Editor, that from the time 
you first seated yourself in the editorial chair, to 
the present, you have had my best wishes. In- 
deed, I have entertained no ordinary solicitude 
for your success—success in the accomplishment 
of the great object by which you have been ac- 
tuated, because it will strengthen the link which 
binds together body and soul; and success in ac- 
cumulating a fortune, because the consideration is 
of sterling utility. And if we indulge in a retro- 
spect of your past services—if we notice the in- 
creased interest which is fortunately manifested 
in the science of agriculture, all over the State. 
and which is mainly occasioned by your endeav- 
ors—if we do this in the spirit of candor and im- 
partiality, I think all will agree with me in say- 
ing—it is due to frankness; to an honest pride, 
and to a generous sense of strong obligations, cre- 
ated by your invaluable efforts, to admit you have 
done much, done nobly—sufficiently so at least. 
to impose upon the farmers of this state a debt ot 
gratitude, which they cannot easily pay. In ma- 
king this acknowledgement,which is but a tribute 
richly merited, base flattery is no part of my ob- 
ject; but on the contrary, by advising you that 
‘your labors are known and appreciated, to en- 
|courage you in the pursuit of your laudable voca- 
tion. Your position is a responsible one; and it 
is a happy reflection that your zeal and exertions 
conclusively prove that you realize it. Every 
one who is interested in the agricultural prosper- 
ity of Michigan, will be truly thankful for it. To 
brush away the cobwebs which prejudice and ig- 
norance have thickly and strongly woven around 
a Jarge number of our farmers, shutting out the 
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light of those sciences, a knowledge of which is 
so closely interwoven with their prosperity, and 
to persuade them to make such an effort as their 
calling, interests, and honor demand, is no small 
task. 

Yes, the undertaking is great; it imposes mo- 
mentous duties; and he who signalises himself in 
the discharge of them, will do @finitely more for 
the benefit of his race than all the Alexanders and 
napoleons who have cursed the earth by their! 
blood-stained foot-prints. | 


| 
} 
} 


OTISCO. 
Ionia county, April 24th, 1850. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
FEEDING WORK HORSES. 
Mr. Isham: 
Dear Sir: As I have had a good 


deal of experience in feeding work horses in sum- 
mer, while at farm-work, such as plowing, etc., and 
have tried several experiments as to the best and 
most econoiical mode; I am satisfied that one 
bushel of corn for horse-feed is almost worth 
two of oats—corn weighing 56 lbs. and oats 32. 
I find also, that 1 can raise as many bushels of 
corn from an acre, as of oats, and the corn does 


not injure the land so much as oats; therefore I 
give the cultivation of the former a decided pref- 
erence. 

The next question is, which is the most whole. 
some for the horse, and on which will he perform 
the most work? All will agree that corn, after 
it is ripe, and with hay during the winter, is good 
and wholesome fur horses, But some would say | 
that it is too heating in summer. To guard a—| 
gainst that difficulty, I have been in the habit of | 
using ground corn and wheat bran, with cut, 
straw, or cut hay, which, by the by, is an excel- | 
lent method. I have also soaked my corn in wa- 
ter for about 12 hours, and then fed it with hay, 
and with good success; but the water, unless 
changed often, will become sour. and then the 
horses refuse to eat it. For the last two years, 
I have fed dry corn in the ear (of the dent kind,) 
and after each feed of corn, gave a bundle of 
green corn-stalks, which I sow broad-cast, near 
my barn, for that purpose, and I must acknowl- 

ge that my teams never cost less, nor worked | 
better, and kept in better condition than they 
have upon the dry corn and green corn-stalks.— 
The juice of the corn stalks appears to be what 
is wanted to mix with the dry corn to make it 
digest well. Corn stalks may be cut twice if they 
are not cut below the joint the first time. 

Yours, &c. A.Y.M. 
Schoolcraft, April 13, 1850. 











Rist Earty.—No person should ever lie in 
bed after the sun is risen; and farmers, especial- 
» should improve the first, and best, hours of the 

ay. 
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Forthe Michigan Farmer. 
MANURES. 


Mr. Isham: 

Permit me, through your paper, to 
say a few words to the farmers of Michigan, re- 
specting an important, though much neglected 
branch of husbandry—the preservation and ap- 


plication of manures. 


It has been well remarked, that “the proper 
use of manure is the basis of good agriculture.” 
To expect the soil to produce good crops, yea: 
after year, without reiurning to it the elements 
extracted therefrom, is the extreme of folly.— 
The growth of crops exhausts the soil, by ex- 
tracting from it the elements necessary to their 
development; and unless these be re-supplied, it 
becomes comparatively barren and worthless.— 
The most practical way of doing this, is by the 
application of manures which coutaih a large 
proportion of the food of plants. 

It is true, nature has done much for us by en- 
riching our soil with decaying vegetable and 
other matter; but this has led to many abuses, 
which, if persisted in, will result in great and in- 
creased evils. Finding the soil already prepared 
with the elements of fertility, many have reaped 
from it succeeding and abundant harvests; no 
return has been made for these, to the soil, and 
thus it has been exhausted, or “worn out.” In- 
stances of this kind are very common, and the 
effects of such a course are plainly visible in all 
the oldest settled portions of our state. 

hus drawn upon and not replenished, any 
and all soils will lose their productive powers.— 
We are, however, supplied with the means by 
which such exhaustion may be prevented, and 
the soil, where thus mal-treated, restored to even 
more than its original fertility. These means 
consist mainly in the proper use of manures, and 
no farmer can be said to ‘‘act well his part” who 
neglects-so important a part of agricultural e- 
conomy. 

Barn-yard manure is very valuable, as it is 
composed of what is essential to fertility—veget- 
able matter in a state of decay. It is, however, 
much neglected, and its most valuable properties 
‘are often allowed to escape, before it is applied 
to the soil. It contains ingredients which, in the 
process of fermentation, become soluble, and oth- 
ers which are volatile; and these, if not prevent- 
ed, escape, the former by exposure to the wash- 
ing of rain, eave droppin:s, &c.; the latter for 
want of a proper substance to retain or fix them 
We often see these substances escaping from 
barn yards and manure heaps, in the shape of 
a dark-colored liquid, and gases, or, as some would 
call them, steam—and these are the most valua 
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ble parts, the very essence of the manures.—|the same as! had my fowls previously, but y,, 
Plants partake of food in soluble and volatile| surprised at the amount of eggs obtained duri;, 
forms; hence these substances are in the exact|the season. Myself and family were satis{e; 
states required for absorption. By sheltering| we obtained as many eggs as we had any previo, 
manure, or by placing it in such situations and | year,when I had uniformly kept twelve hensof , 
on such suils as will prevent its being washed,|common durg hill kind, but a serious difficy, 
the soluble matters may be saved, and by the) and objectign soon presented themselves. 1}, 
use of plaster, ashes, mould, &c. the volatile; chickens before they had feathered, were emu), 
parts may be retained. By applying the manure |of displaying their combativeness; whole litt, 
before decomposition takes place, these parts|would engage i a general melee, with ti, 
may be saved: and this is doubtless'the best way) unyielding spirit, to conquea or die, picking ea¢) 
to procure corn and root crops, and the land is/ others eyes out, heads and necks all raw, swe), 
thereby rendered fit for the following grain crop.|ing up, blinding them, and in that state wou) 
Whenever manure is allowed to accumulate, it!stroll off and die. I however resorted to an ¢. 
should be protected from too great amount of} pedient which answered a good purpose. | key; 
water, and plaster should be strown over the|a watering pot with an expansive muzzle on {i 
barn-yard every few days, and over every addi-| spout,perforated with holes and filled with wate: & 
tional layer of the heap. If ashes or mould is| and when a row commenced if discovered, gay, 
used, a much larger quantity is necessary. them a shower bath, which would generally co 

Cattle yards should be made in a concave form,|down their pugnacity. However, one evenin 
as recommended by J. Buel, in an article pub-| when I had occasion to interfere with the cold 
lished in the Albany Cultivator for June, 1834.| water, two of them took refuge under a bus) 
The washing of the manure is thus prevented, | hard by. I took no further notice of them at th 
as the manure heap is made in the middle of the| time, but afterward found that they remained 4! 
yard, and the urine of the animals, which con-| night near the battle ground, and with the coming 
tains fertilising properties, is thereby saved.— | light of the next morning, renewed the conflic; 
This form may be attained with very little labor, | Sull,l invariably found,after they attained half thei 
by using the plow and the scraper and “placing! growth, they became more discreet, and if a 
the earth removed upon the edge, or lowest sides ;”| lowed to run together, evinced the usual dispos 
and not only is the manure thus preserved, but| tion of common fowls. I conitnued to keep th 
the edges are kept dry, and the tiaudce is casily | full blood hens for several years, on account o/ 
collected. Cattle yards are too often made, on a| their laying propensities, and bred chickens from 
steep hill side, and are frequently so large that|common dung hill cocks, which considerably les 
















































the manure never gets collected. sened the contention in the chicken yard. 
(To be concluded.) Having a fancy for uniformity of color, and ai 
_ miring the appearance of the Polands, and indu 
For the Michigan Farmer. ced to purchase them from their reputation « 
ON POULTRY. constant layers, removed my old stock, ani 
procured the Polands. All the year,except wher 
BY DR. M. FREEMAN. molting, however,I regretted the change. The; 


were smaller than the game fowls, did not excee: 


’ . them as layers, and the chcikens were more diffi 
When I first comenr noel Poapeng xuwis 4 kulew cult to raise, from feebleness of constitution, than 


nothing of the different kinds, but collected! jy, game ones, from their fiery fighting temper 
twelve hens and a cock, of all colors, a part of|ament.. The Polands are of much slower growth. 
which were white; fancy induced me to keep|{n fact, they are the poorest quality of fowls {or 
only that color. I felt satisfied with them for a|the table'I have ever seen, (not excepting the 


a Bantams) which is a serious objection, depriving 
YROr OF: 190,00 they SADRes: em: ANh PY. us of the pleasing anticipations, while bestowing 


eggs and chickens; after which they began to les-' the necessary extra care upon them, of being 
sen in size, in number of eggs, and the chickens|served on our table with a Jarge, full meated 
were feeble and difficult to raise. Knowing noth-'rich, yellow skined chicken. Another serious 
ing of the consequences of breeding in and in, objection to Polands,if allowed to run at large, is 
L complained to a neighbor, who was very suc-| the large tuft on their heads preventing them 


cessful in raising poultry. He told me my breed | from seeing hawks, &c. in time tomake their es: 
had run out, which was hastened by my selecting | or as ccmapolle’ “te pallor Pilg ee 


all of one stock, (viz, the white kind,) and that 1) ; 
must change them. About which time, he was|'be appellation of good layers of small eggs. 
ue (To be concluded.) 


applied to by a friend in the city to take a lot of 


English game fowls he had just imported, and : 
keep them distinct from sll others. My neighbor We cannot learn that any material damage has 


offered them to me, which I readily accepted.—| been done to the f uit by the frosts, there probs- 
There was six hens and a cock. I treated them bly being as much left as will be profivable. 

















| Mr. Isham: 
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Department. love, to honor, and to fear that great and good be- 


‘ing, who made the earth bring forth every thing 
— ‘after its own kind, for beauty and for usefulness 














AMANDA TU FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS | to man; she learns lessons of industry from every 





| plant, for they never cease their toil till all their 
| work is done; and also of economy, for they cast 
‘their dead and withered leaves to earth, to decay 
and spring up anew in other plants; she learns 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


Sir: I think I shall no longer have | 


' cause to lament that our depautment in your pa-| 
| per is not well filled. I am very glad to see some | 


| of my able sisters come out as correspondents of | 


| 


the Farmer; donbtless some of them will exceed | 


mein the beauty and intelligence of their commu- 
nications; and I will real with pleasure their 

writings, and congratulate myself on lieing able | 
at least, to add my mite to the common stock of 


lessons of weakness and humility from the lily, 
und benevolence from the sweet-scented rose that 


sends forth its fragrance for the pleasure of oth- 


ers; she learns lessons of neatness and order 
from everything that grows; and thus many use 
ful and iinportant lessons she may learn on her 
own father’s farm—while the rich daughters of 
merchants and mechanics are idling away thei 
lime at the toilet, or wearily poring over a dull 
book; but how much more pleasant would that 


knowledge, which Mr. Isham has the kindness | study be, if constantly combined with the study 


_ and ability to distribute equally, giving each a) 
| due share among thousands of intellectual be- 


Ings. 
Although it is but a mite that 1 am able - 
give, | think it is no reason why | should not con- | 
tribute this little because others can do more, | 
since better pieces need not be crowded out for 
the sake of mine. ® 
The farmer’s daughter—I do not take up 
this subject because I think I can do better justice 
toitthan J,,, has done; I think she has done 
very well, so far as she has gone, but the pages 
of one whole volume of even this large paper, are 
insufficient to show forth all the privileges and 
advantages of the “farmer’s daughter.” She may 
Lave the privilege of a district school, without the 
disadvantage of being sent from home and friends, 
uo dwell among strangers; she has daily the priv- 
ilege of the society of her father and brothers, 
who are ever ready to impart their learning to her; | 
she has also the privilege of walking through the 
fields and gardens, and, beholding the beautiful 
and glorious works of God, without feeling that 
she is intr ding on strangers’ grounds. And O!| 
how many and what valuable lessons she may | 
learn there; there she studies botany to the best | 
advantage, and horticulture, which is so useful | 
and advantageous to her, especially if she has a| 





weak constitution; and no true lady would ever | 


be ashamed to be seen laying out and sowing her 
own flower garden and sallad-bed; sl e may take 
pleasure in assisting her father and brothers in| 
plannirg and sowing the houseagarden, for who | 
better than she who has to gather the vegetables | 
for the taole, day by day, knows where each kind | 
should be placed! When all things dre sprung | 
up, and she walks out to view them on the cool, 
and silent summer evening,when there is n--thing | 
to disturb her meditations; and the sweet music | 
of the whippoorwill serves to calm her spirit into 
aholy and reverential awe, she then learns ty 


of thegreat book of nature. 

Farmers’ daughters, consider our privileges 
and advantages, and let us learn useful and valu— 
able lessons from everything we see and hear, for 
I am sure there are many o‘hers as well asAman- 
da, who approve of the sentiments of J.S.C., that 
“it is the female industry, frugality and economy, 
that makes a house rich, a farm rich, a country 
rich” 

But [ may as well stop here, for the more | 
wrile the more | find to be written, and there is 
no end to the subject; so I will leave it for an 
abler pen than mine. 


AMANDA. 
P.S.—In my next, if desirable, I will say some. 
thing «bout preserving butter. * A. 





* There is nothing more desirable, among all 
the good things of earth, than good butter, and of 
course a communication which should either tel! 
how to make it good, or keep it good after it is 
made, or both. could not be otherwise than desi- 
rable—and that Amanda knows how, we have no 
doubt.—Eb. 





CURE FOR GOSSIP. 





For the Michigaa Farmer. 
Mr. Epiror :— 

Knowing that gossip is one of the most malig- 
nant maladies, among young ladies of the coun- 
try, I thought I would make known to them, 
what I have found to be an unfailing cure, viz:— 

A few volumes of refined literature, a few 
flowers, a small portion of application each day, 
with a large quantity of attention to these, and all 
other things appertaining to home. Follow the 
above prescription, one summer, and I will al- 
most promise you free from this distressing com- 
plaint, 

BIVANCA. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
TOMOTHERS. 


Epiror oF THE FarRMER:— 


Sir.—While perusing the article from “ J.’s ” 
pen, the thought struck me that, wishing to reme- 
yan evil, she had aimed at the effect, rather 
than the cause. I would acquiesce in all that 
my younger sister hassaid,and offer for publication, 
if you think it worthy, 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

As the object we wish to attain, is important, 
correspondingly so should be our efforts. Char- 
acter, when once formed, is formed forever, and 
exerts an extensive influence for good or for evil 
—how carefully, then, should it be developed ! 
And who forms the character? Who gives 
tone to the mind? Who moulds the heart ?— 
The felon on the gallows, the despisers of gospel 
ght, each and all, return the same echo ; The 
Mother. I will not cite you to those instances 
that have been held up 80 often to prove the mo- 
ther’s influence, as Washington, Byron, &c., but 
let each mother glance rourid her own fireside.— 
fs not the seed sown years ago,now bearing fruit 
to the honor, or shame of her who first taught 
the lips to lisp! 

Mothers! it is not when summer after summer 
has past, that your efforts are of much value in 
forming the character,but long before the reason- 
ing powers are developed, when the faculties first 
commence to act, these are the golden moments ; 
moments when each word of instruction will sink 
deep into the heart. 

The nursery is the place where the characters 
are formed that bless, or curse the world. Then 
let not your children, however young, be sur- 
rounded by demoralizing influences, or dwell 
within hearing of polluted conversation. You 
may say of the prattling babe, and careless boy, 
“dear little fellow, he can’t understand.” Cherish 
not an opinion so erroneous, for while you are 
remaining inactive, waiting till your child’s mind 
matures, sin is taking deep root in his heart, that 
future tears, however bitter, prayers however 
earnest, perchance can never eradicate. 

Implicit obedience is the foundation of good 
government. And this should be insisted upon, 
before the child is old enough to understand the 
the whys and wherefores of the command.— 
Rule your children, and not let your children 
rule and annoy you, till health and spirits are 
both destroyed. Aud never allow your directions 
to be trampled upon, under any circumstance 
whatever. Have your firmnessshaken, neither 
by being teased while entertaining company, nor 
by pay Lahtieabile answer your child may return, 
while attempting to correct him. In the first 
case, give your children to understand that you 

care more for their future good, than a few mo- 
ments of mortification and anxiety at present. In 


the last, instead of (as many do) overwhelming :}, 
child with caresses, and in admiration of his gey. 
ious, (impudence) forego all punishment ; dea! 
with him as severely as you first intended. No, 
let any third person interfere between yourse; 
and children—for you who have been with them 
from their birth, know best their failings and thei 
wants. 

Again, give your children some employmenr, 
they are active by nature, and must be doing 
something. Nor will innocent play satisfy th 
restless mind long. How many we see, people 
of mature age, as well as children, ruined by 
having nothing to do, but while away_the time a 
they best can. 

Be assured, then, if you do not provide em. 
ployment for your children, the devil will. Be 
not too severe, but combine pleasure, work, and 
instruction happily together. 

Lastly, Tend where mothers should begin— 
draw your child to God—treat the heart that 
throbs with parental love, the existence, and pre- 
sence of agreat Father, that gave them life, no 
to pranner appetites, and live in ease ; but to con- 
trol the animal nature, elevate the intellectual, 
and live not for self alone, but for God, and the 
good of the world. 

others may think a heavy burden is laid upon 
them, but they can bear it, and the responsibility 
is the same, whether well or ill discharged. | 
know the trials of a mother are great, as also is 
her glory, if true to her trust. 

If parents would thus train their children, rea- 
soning from the laws of mind, they will advance. 
and advice to young ladies upon mental culture 
would be useless. And if children are neglected 
or improperly instructed, rarely will they heed 
anything that would lead them in the higher walks 
of moral, or mental life. 

D. K. 


Ann Arsor, May 10, 1850. 

We take pleasure in introducing “ D. K.” to 
the readers of the Farmer, and trust she will of 
ten favor them with her wise, matronly counsels. 
—Eb. 


To Preserve Mux—lIf milk be introduced 
into bottles, then well corked and put into cold 
water, and gradually raised to the boiling point, 
and after being allowed to cool, be taken out and 
put away ia a cold place, the milk may be kept 
perfectly sweet for a half a year ; or it may be 
evaporated to dryness, by a gentle heat and un- 
der constant stirring. A dry mass will thus 
be obtained, which, when dissolved in hot water, 
is said to possess all the qualities of the best milk. 








Nourritious Breap.—Boil half a pound of rice 
in three pints of water, till the whole becomes 
thick and pulpy. With this and yeast, and six 
pounds of flour, make your dough. In this way, 
it is said, as much bread will be made, as if eight 





pounds of flour, without the rice, had been use! 
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TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS—No. 2. | dwellings, we shall have found fireside compan- 
‘ions, and can with truth and feeling say, “peace 
For the Michigan Farmer. | my soul, thy strength shall surmount thy necessi- 


Mr. Isham: 'ties.”” pa 
Sir: With pleasure I send greet-| ECONOMY. 
ing, from my quiet room, this mild May evening, | 
to the farmers’ daughters of Michigan. 
vee | 
Summer clouds are flitting through the serene | Mn,lsuam:—My father is a subscriber to your 


sky, checking it with light and shade—are we, | excsllent Farmer, and I have been very much 


likewise, advancing to the summer development interested in perusing it, especially the Ladies De- 


Sy a said, Puy Boe h | partment. I have concluded to follow the ex- 
sheen gt Mi ealgial MAA se aa q"S- | ample of Amanda, and contribute my mite 


tion naturally arises, what shall we read? I an- Ito it 


swer, by no means those trashy novels which, I | ; . . , 
regret “4 say, too often form almost the entire li-| . ™ a gee renee meapaty ing m, 
5 6 ; 4 . h I | you will not deem it worthy a place in your pa- 

rary of afarm house. I have known them to|” . a tila hi lished with 
be the only works read, and the pages of a Se aby ee ee eae 7 — 
ious monthly to remain unopened for weeks.— | myn moe ’ hineaenetpe vas caparcrane lag 
Geidectieh Biba, that ghldenl: seedof-sladian is| ee eens eer seen 

? fas) - ’ 
neglected, those silly, high-colored, and picture- | 
painted covers, are worn and soiled, and the con-| ' 
tents devoured with an appetite so vitiated, that, character, so necessary to her own happiness, 
it seeks nothing higher. . and so essential to her performing the duties of 
“ Books are our companions;” says a favorite} q wife and mother, that I sometimes think it 
. ° ed } ’ P 
— — 1 if pea sapere “9 | ought to have the precedence of all other accom- 
such as will wholly unfit us lor our Gomesuc po-| plishments, and take its rank among the first du- 

sition, and disqualify us for the routine of every | tins of life. s 
day existence, or should we not choose rather! tis also an art, as well as a virtue, and many 
such as will impart instruction, and imbue us with | well meaning persons are strangely deficient in it. 
a deep — _ en = Reason must - Indeed, it is too often wholly neglected in a young 
swer in the aiirmative. ere are many rea-'jadies’ education ; and she is sent from her fa- 
patted the Roe Poge 7 a 3 gene hago > | ther’s home to govern a family without the least 
hi pr fit iva platy. to dic| degree of that knowledge which should qualfy her 
its teachings alone can fit us to live rightly, todie/ for it. This is a source of much inconvenience 
hoger perme tattle ey age pore ge 
’ p< US, It! supply, by degrees, the want of instruction, ye 
Sore a bulwark in pom gy ble 7 5 nee, this” requires a ; the family get into habits 
Next to acareful study of scripture, 1 would| which are very difficult to alter ; and what is 
hier a om + dhs ee “lian and/ worse, the husband’s opinion of his wife’s inca- 
tography. Nothing can impart a higher source | nacities, may be fixed so strongly, that he may 
of ROT oe re famil- | never think justly of her gradual improvement. 
he, y vee hi 7 : = noite og ‘Ao a he I think we should, therefore, make use of every 
Ena mB RR i ae Elizabeth Ca Ae, Whe - Say | opportunity we can find for laying up some store 
ai sid eer P Wie’ shige Wies ades Gch ac | of knowledge on this subject, before we are called 
to make us believe with alate author, that we! portek simcmiykt Mecreths *tent amr pay 
walk te ae tieneioe "us; by consulting prudent and experienced house- 
valk among angels on carth, not knowing them os wives, and as 1 have lately commenced doing, 
— heaven 7 th ma “oan sells abbas entering in a book, a memorandum of every new 
ere are many bvoks which teach the princi- | niece of intelligence, we can acquire ; we may 
ples of goodness and usefulness in every line, and | afterwards compare these with more mature ob- 
; — = — meyers —— thought. ‘servations, and make additions and corrections, as 
as been said, and truthfully, that the common-! we see fit, 
est mind is full of thoughts—some worthy of the |! E. A. 
rarest, and could it see them fairly, it would won- | Burlington, Mich, April 19, 1850. 

der at its wealth! Shall we not then study more | 
and let “what shall we eat, and wherewithalbe) £27 No man who improves his leisure hours 
clothed,” be of minor importance when compared in useful reading and study, can fail of becoming 
with the cultivation of intellect? Then, when in-| distinguished in his profession, while he who 
stead of the mild breathings of summer, the chill spends his time in idleness or self-indulgence is 


winds of winter, whistle mournfully around our sure to occupy an inferior position in life. 

















For the Michigan Farmer. 





umns, perhaps I will write again. 
Econ omy is so important a part of a woman’s 
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~ Gducational Departinent. 





For the Michigau Farmer. 
EVILS INCIDENT TO OUR EDUC ATION- 


AL SYSTEM. 
BY CHARLES WARD. 


Amidst all the reiterated demands for decreas- 
ed taxation, it is rare indeed to find a single voice 
objecting to the taxes levied for the Primary 
Schools.. The question is, however, often asked, 
is the amount annually expended on such schools: 
productive of commensurate advantages? And 
the answer must necessarily be according to the 
value which is placed on education, on the one 
hand, and on a dollar on the other. The present 
writer is of opinion, that the good produced is by 
no means too dearly purchased, though he is at 
the same time persuaddd that far more benefit 
might be accomplished with the same means, if 
every head of a family regarded the education of 
his children in a proper light. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will place 
at your disposal a few facts connected with this 
subject, which, while exhibiting existing evils, | 
sincerely hope may elicit, from some quarter or 
other, an effectual remedy. I would, in the 
first place, observe, that the cutting up, or subdivi 
ding townships into eight or ten school districts, 
isan evil, as it of course divides the iequisite 
funds, and so far operates in shortening the length 
of time a school is keptin each district. In the 
present half-settled and sparsely inhabited condi- 
tion of many townships, this is perhaps unavoidable, 
without producing an evil still greater, that is,by 
excluding large numbers of children from all 
possibility of education, 

Leaving this as we found it, and taking one 
step further; in every district may be found oth- 
er causes operating to keep children away from 
school, and consequently increasing the expenses 
of tuition of such as do attend. Among those 
causes may be enumerated a want of suitable cloth- 
ing, & necessity, sometimes real, sometimes unre- 
al, for keeping children from school to assist in 
the labors of the family, in-door and o t-door 
And then there are perhaps few school Districts in 
Michigan, where one or more individuals may 
not be found, who make ita special business to create 
the impression that the “school bill is going to be 
very high,” or if there are sufficient funds on hand 
to pay the teacher, the cry is then raised, “ The 
board of the teacher is going to be very heavy.” 
After making some deduction from the whole 
number of children who might he sent to school, 


were it not for these and similar reasons, we! 
will accompany the remainder to the school: 
house, and carefully watch their proceedings; 





for a few days, and so long as the charm and 
novelty of a “new teacher,” continues, all goes 
on smoothly and satisfactorily. Bye and bye, 
dullness and perversity in the scholar, produce 
their effect on the teacher, and reproofs, correc. 
tions, chastisements, follow. as an indispensible 
consequence, and in the next place, also an in. 
dispensible consequence, there is a withdrawal 
of many of the children from school altogether, 
What would you have? Is it to be expected that 
that parents, who never reprove or correct their 
children at home, should ailow them to endure 
such treatment at school ? Without taking more 
time to specify many other paltry puerilities, of 
sufficient importance however in the eyes of some 
parents to prevent their children going to school, 
I would notice one other subject, in my opinion, 
of a kindred character. In one district, with 
which I am well acquainted, nearly one half the 
inhabitants are of one sect,and all theirchildren are 
systematically and pertinaciously withheld from 
the common district schools, either from a secta 
rian spirit in themselves. or the fear of it in others. 
| am bold to speak thus, because they do not ob- 
ject to education in the abstract, as they are suffi 
ciently liberal to support a school for their own 
exclusive use, generally three months in the year 
There are few things so bad, but they might be 
worse. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


GOVFRNMENT OF LITERARY INSTITU. 
TIONS. 





CGNCLUDED FROM LAST NO. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 

Universities having been instituted as early as 
the year 425—A. D,, in the city of Rome, and 
based upon certian Academic rules then in exis- 
tence, it was then found expedient to have sne- 
cial statuatory enactments for the government 
thereof, of one of which the following is a copy, or 
the substance: “ The city magistrates were char- 
ged to keep strict watch over the young men, 
their lodgings, their industry, and their behavior 
in all companics, and if any one conducted him- 
self improperly, they were entitled to whip him 
publicly, and send him home. From that time 
to the present, it has been found necessary to 
have legal enactinents, but those enactments 
should be limited, leaving as much of the govern 
ment in the hands of the teacher as possible, 
thus making him depend upon his own exertions 
for patronage. 

Under our form of government, all our socia} 
institutions are formed by the people through 
their representatives, and the question may be 
asked, can any of the fundamental principles be 
altered excep tinthesame way? We answer no, 
hence the necessity of strict obedience, but if 
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perchance, an unjust or impracticable law should 


sites fur a safe and speedy reform and remedy, 
a legislative body, from the people annually, an 
executive administration always under the con- 
trol of the people, a juliciary, sound to the core, 
a free press and an enlightened community.— 
Thus our grievances may be corrected without 
breaking up the cntire order of our domestic re- 
jations. 

The necessity of government is evident from 
the very nature of man, and the nature of that 
government depends upon the our relations.— 


hus the man of riper years holds a different re- | 
jation in society from the youth. the man in em- | 


bryo, for it is evident from the wants of the latter 


he should be under the control of more experi-| 
ence, and herein do we see the wisdom of our | 


government in providing for the formation of 
character, which is so essential to future happi- 
ness. Hence, the obligation »f youth, who should 
place the most implicit confidence in those who 
have been, with wisdom, selected as their instruc- 
tors. A strict conformity, too, and not a reform 
of the rules should be their most ardent desire. 
And the student whoso far distrusts the ability 
of the powers that be, as not only to render dis- 
obedience but to demand a reform, should be 
looked upon as at the achme of science, and 
justly entitled to his /iploma. 

it is seif-evideut that man, in his natural state, 
requires society, consequently, man’s natural 
rights, are those, and those only, that produce 
good order, for every person is bound by the 
laws of God, “ to do good to all men,” and from 
this holy authority emanates his natural rights, 
which authority commands, “ childrea, obey your 
parents in all things, fur thisis pleasing to the 
Lord, ” and in what relation does a student stand 
to his instruetor, but that of a child to his parent, 
who has an undoubted right to direct his so- 
ciety ? 

AN OBSERVER. 





TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 





Appian, Lenswer Co., May 4, 1850. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Dear Siz :— 

Enclosed, you will find one dollar to pay for 
the current Vol. of the Farmer. 

I agree with your correspondent from Burr 
Oak, so far as to say, that our system of Town 
Libraries does not in every respect answer the 
expectation of its friends. But | think the law 
is good ; if its spirit was lived up to, there would 
not be so much reason to complain of the char- 


\this is an error. 
be enacted, we have all of the inherent requi- | 


There are many books whic 


might be read by all denominations of Christians 


| with pr fi; and delight, and such, certainly should 
ibe found in every town library. If it should so 
“happen toa few townships,thatthe School Inspec- 
\tors, for the time being, should not be so well 
acquainted with a// the literature of this book- 
|making age ; still, how easily might the town 
| choose a small advisory committee, to assist them 
jin this matter? It is my impression, that few 
‘in this state. if any, would consent that a legis- 
lative committee should dictate to them, what 
| books they or their children should read. 

This appears to be the course recommended by 
yous crrespondent in the last Farmer—page 
(141. 

_ If L understand the object of our politicans, 
'who contemplate the revision of our State Con- 
stitution, it is, instead of increasing the powers, 
and the business of the Legislature, to shorten 
‘its sessions, and to lessen its business, by allowing 
‘the people to transact, in a greater measure. 
itheir own business, which they can do much 
{cheaper and more to their own satisfaction. 

| The“ Board of Education” in Massachusetts, 
which is referred to, if I recollect aright, con- 
‘sists of a Committee of Auilitors and Trustees, 


| . ° . . . . 
‘whose duty it is, to examine in‘o the merits of 


jevery new school book which is offered to the 
|public ; and no book is introduced into their 
‘schools until it has passed this ordeal. But that 
|this committee selected the reading books of the 
whole community, is something new, if it is a 
‘fact. I can hardly be made tothink that my na 
itive State has been chargeable with such a dere- 
| liction. 

Yours, with respect, 

RICHARD KENT. 


To W. Isuam, Editor. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


COMMON SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES. 





Scuoorcrart, April 7, 1850. 
‘Mr. Isnam, Sir :-— 

Having a few leisure moments, I thought | 
would improve them in writing a short commu- 
nication for the Educational Depurtment of the 

The first inquiry then, arises, what is 
eee ? If L understand the definition of 
the word, it isa means by which man is ena- 
| bled to use his mental and physical faculties, to 
|promote the happiness of himself and others.— 
| Happiness then being the aim and end of educa- 
|tiun, let us enquire how well ourcommon schools, 
‘are adapted to that purpose. Health being 2 
| pre-requisite to happiness, itis very important that 





; Farmer. 


acter of books selected. As the law forbids the Se-| that subject should be attended to, but how de- 
lection of books of a sectarian character, many li- | plorably is it neglected in our low, ill ventilated 
braries contain no religiuns books at all. I think jSchoul-rooms, with seats tou high, and withoat 
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books or tables in front. Every echool-room | 
should be vell ventilated, by lowering the win-| 
dows from the top. if no other means is found.—| 


The seats and tables should be of sufficient height 


to accommodate different scholars ; the former | 
should be so low that the pupil can place his feet | 
on the floor, to be provided with a back, an dtable | 
in front as high as the armpits to pievent stoop- 
ing, and thus becoming deformed. Small scho- 
lars shoul! not be confined to their seats long at 
a time ; they require more exercise than larger 
ones, and it will contribute much to the quiet of 
the school to send them out to play, when the 
teaeher is not engaged in instructing them, 

Another fault is frequently to be found in the 
location of the school house. Sometimes placed 
off in some lonesome place, or else crowded into 
the highway, without a tree for shade, tenanted 

rhaps with a teacher not the most pleasant in 

isposition, and to cap the climax, every parent 
shuns the house as he would some mortal conta- 
gion. Parents, ought these things so to be? I 
think every one will say, emphatically, no. 

Every schoolhouse should be an abode of hap- 
piness, and no pains should be spared to mzke it a 
delightful place, and to make it more interesting, 
parents should visit the shool often, and encour- 
age the scholars, not only by their presence, but 
by encouraging words. Every one knows 
how the countenance of most children brightens, 
and their hearts leap for joy at the sound of a 
cheerful and encouraging word- Let there be 
regular periods, at which all who can, shall visit 
the school, and I am persuaded, that few are 
aware, with what anxiety the appointed time will 
be looked for, and what preparation will be made 
to show off to the best advantage in their studies. 
It is not only the privilege, but the duty of pa- 
rents to make their children happy ; man was 
doubtless intended to be happy, from the cradle 
to the grave. Then, as God has done his part 
in providing every thing essential for our happi- 
ness, let us do ours. 

There is one more evilin our common schools, 
of which I shall speak, and I will close, viz:— 
secret vice ; it is an evil which is destroying its 
thousands, at least breaking down their constitu- 
tions, and thus making them miserable for life, 
and yet few appear to be aware of the danger or 
extent of the evil. Every teacher and every pa- 
rent, should inform himself on this subject, and 
for the information of those desiring it, [ will say, 
that a work treating on this subject can be had 
for 124 cents—address Fowler & Wells, 13! 
Nassau Street, New York, There are other wri- 
ters who treat of this subject, but this is, perhaps, 
as good as any. 

From your subscriber, W. 


{> Keep the mind constantly employed in 
ennobling pursuits; and in social intercourse 
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NOTES BY THE WAY—NO 61._ 








BY THE EDITOR 





Drilling in Wheat We have frequent); 
called the attention of the readers of the Farm; 
to the subject of drilling in wheat, nor have we 
been remiss in setting forth its advantage 
over the common method of sowing broad-cast— 
We recently visited a field of wheat upon t), 
premises of Wm. Burnett Esq., of Scio, Wasi 
tenaw county, a part of which was put in wit) 
the drill,and the other part sown broad-cast,and tly 
contrast was marked and striking between the 
two portions of the field, the drilled portion 
presenting very much the finest appearance.— 
Although sown at the same time, it was muci: 
larger, and presented a much ranker, more Vigo 
rous and luxuriant appearance, than the portion 
sown broad-cast. and we should not be surprise: 
if the difference in the yield should be 
quite as great as estimated by Col. Curtenius, 
viz: one third. 


And yet only one bushel of seed to the acre 
was sown upon the drilled part, while a bushi! 
and a half were sown upon the broad-east portion 
Mr. B. thinks the drilled portion stood the drouth 
much the best, the seed being burried some 
three inehes or more blow the surface, and that 
depth being considerably increased by the cot- 
stant filling in of the furrows. He thinks itis 
also much more secure against winter-killing — 
We have heretofore enumerated these and many 
other advantages of this mode of putting in 
wheat. 

The drill employed by Mr. B. is of a new and 
cheap construction, the cost being only twenty- 
five dollars. It is patented, and the right to make 
and vend it in Washtenaw and one or two of the 
adjoining counties, is owned by Mr. Cole, one of 
the proprietors of the Ann Arbor Argus. If it 
is as good as this, and several other experiments 
would seem to prove it, its cheapness will give 
it the advantage over more expensive machines, 
and place it within the reach of every wheat 
grower. Mr. B. remarked, that some of the 
ground on which it was used, was quite stony, 
and that the field embraced almost every varic 













mingle with none but the good. __ 


ty of soil, as clay, gravel, sand, loam, d&c. 
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Scotch Mole Potatoes. Mr. B. has a variety 
of the Potato, called the “ Scotch Mole,’ and; 
we believe, by some, ‘ the black kidney,” which 
he says, has never been affected 2y the rot, in 
the slightest degree, though he has cultivated it 
many years, and which seems to possess proper- 
ties which greatly commend it to favor for do- 
mestic use. It comes forward early, being fre- 
quently fit for table use by the middle of June 
and never later than the first of July, and when 
poiied, is remarkably dry and mealy. It does 
not turn out a large yield, but possessing such 
properties, its cultivation must be an object with 
every farmer. Its color is tlack, and its shape, 
oblong, tapering to a point at each end. 

Potato Culture. Mr. B. has a way of his own 
to plant and cultivate potatoes, and he thinks he 
finds his account init. He plows his ground as 
deep as possible, say ten or twelve inches, and 
then spreads on well rotted manure, and plows 
it under to about the same depth. He then fur- 
rows out the rows to an equal depth, drops the 
potatoes in the bottom of the furrow, and turns 
another furrow directly upon them, embracing 
the earth removed by the furrow in which the 
potatoes were dsopped, so that the potatoes, he 
thought, were generally burried some fourteen or 
sixteen inches below the surface, deep enough, 
most people would think, to destroy all prospect 
of a crop. 

In cnltivating them, he uses the shovel plow, 
and in defiance of the general prejudice, never 
fails to hoz them thoroughly the second time.— 
The idea that hoeing them the second time will 
cause them to re-set, and to be prolific in small 
and useless potatoes, he says, is all humbug, so 
far as his experience goes. 

In harvesting, he turns them out with a plow, 
and then, with a pitch-fork, loosens and brings 
them to the surface. In this way, himself, and 
we think ,two boys, were able to dig and gather 
a hundred bushels per day. He said he fre- 
quently obtained four or five hundred bushels to 
the acre, while others, with shallow plowing and 


planting, and once hoeing, would not get more 
than a hundred and fifty or two hundred bushels. 
He added, that his potato crop, had, for two or 
three years past, been one of his best crops, 
as he had sold his potatoes within that time, for 


about three shillings per bushel. This, of course, 
however, cannot be a crop on which general re- 
liance can be placed, even if there were no rot, 


as the demand can only be for home consump- 
tion. 

Cobble Stone Houses. Mr. M. has a very neat 
and tasty cobble stone house, which he has re- 
cently erected, and he informed us, that the cost 
was less than would have been that of a wood 
house, of the same size. The mortar, or cement, 
appears to be hard and solid, and if the founda- 
tion is good, it will be in no danger of cracking. 
It is not in every situation, that suitable stones 
can be obtained, but where they can be, and the 
builder undurstands his business, and makes his 
mortar right, they make the nicest sort of a house 
and one which will endure as long as those built 
of any other material. 


Making money on Cattle. Mr. B. spoke of a 
neighbor of his, Mr. Kimberley, (of Webster, we 
think,) who has made a great deal of money, by 
buying up cattle, (steers and working oxen,) 
matching them nicely, and getting them up ina 
style that enables him to sell them at a hand- 
some profit. If any one in the region, wants a 
first rate pair of working oxen, on which reli- 
ance can be placed, he is the man to supply 
them. 


Luther Boyden’s Farm. About a mile from 
Mr. Burnett’s is the magnificent farm of Luther 
Boyden Esq., upon which we tarried only a few 
moments, and of course we can give but a mea- 
gre description of his farming operations. This 
fine farm, having, we think, some three hundred 
acres under improvement, is located upon one of 
those beautiful, rich, and productive burr oak 
plains, which here and there break upon the vi- 
sion of the traveller, in passing over our penin- 
sula, and upon which he gazes in silent admira- 
tion. 

Mr. Boyden is a thorough-going farmer, plows 
deep, keeps up a regular system of rotation, 
alternating wheat,clover,&c., and is of course bless- 
ed with luxuriant crops. If we mistake not, we 
heard him speak of turning a furrow four or 
five inches taller than the mould board. 

We here witnessed about the same difference 
between two portions of a wheat field, one of 
which was drilled in, and the other sown broad- 
cast, as that spoken of above upon Mr. Burnett’s 
\farm, the drilling having been done with the 
same machine, although there seemed not to have 
been quite the same care taken to let the seed 
out evenly. 


Seed clover Harvester. Speaking of seed 
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clover, we inquired if he had used the comb, or 
rake, which takes off the heads, and leaves the 
balance of the crop upon the ground, and if so, 
with what results. He replied, that he had, and 
with good results. He regarded it as an effec- 
tive labor-saving, and seed-saving implement.— 
Upon inquiry, we found, that the variety of 
clover he raises, is the large, or rather middling, 
and not the small June clover, and that he har- 
vests the first crop for seed, after having pastur- 
ed it till the middle of June. The heads are all 
ripe at once, and when so, they are readily strip- 
ped off clean, with this machine. He said he 
could gather the heads and deposit them in the 
barn at less expense than would be required to 
mow the clover into swaths with a scythe, and 
with quite as little loss of seed. 


Mr. Burnett, who was present, remarked, in 
allusion to the communication which appeared 
inthe Farmer recently in respect to the use of 
this machine, that the difficulty in question was 
experienced only in harvesting the June clover 
seed, the second crop generally being left for seed 
and frequently, when some heads were ripe, 
others were in the blossom, and the consequence 
was, that the green stuff clogged the machine, and 
made it work bad. Some seasons, he remarked, 
it is not soto any considerable extent, but last 
year, it was very muchso. Here, then, we have 
probably the true reason of the conflicting 
opinions in respect to the merits of this ma- 
chine. 

We passed the farm of Flora S. Finley, Esq., 
who is said to be a very systematic, scientific, and 
successful farmer. We intended to have gotten 
some useful information out of him, but he was 
from home. We also passed the farm of Hiram 
Arnold. Esq., who has been a very successful 
wheat-grower, his wheat crop, he thinks, having 
averaged not far from 25 bnshels to the acre, for 
the past ten or twelve years. 


Neto Native Grape.—Hovey’s Magazine 
gives an account ¢f anew native variety of grape 
called the “Diana,” produced from the seed by. 
Mrs. Chehore, of Milton, Mass. The writer 
remarks, that having procured the variety from 
Mrs. Chehore, under the impression that it was 
probably the Catawba, ‘the found to his great sur- 
prise, when it came into bearing, that it was per- 
fectly delicious, far excelling the Catawba in 
flavor, and ripening full a week before the Issa- 
bella, and so superior to that variety, that it ob- 





said, will be appointed the commissioner. 
‘ 


~ a; 


tained the prize of the Mass. Horticultural § 
ciety as the finest native grape. ” 


OUR NEXT STATE FAIR. 








We learn from the Secretary of the State 4; 
ricultural Society, Mr. Holmes, that he has n. 
ceived answers from most of the individuals ap 
pointed as Judges at the next State Fair, near; 
all of whom express their willingness to serve— 
The following respecting foreign stock, is e 
tracted from the letter of Isaac Askew, Esq, di 
ted Amherstburg, Canada: 

““T hope to bring a few animals with me to t), 
Fair. I regret that you did not offer a fe, 
small premiums on foreign stock. Conversin, 
last fall, with friend Giddings, from Ohio, up, 
the subject, the hope was expressed, that yu 
would admit foreign bompetition. | still thins 
it would have a beneficial effect upon us all. | 
do think it would stimulate farmers to g> to Ohic 
and New York, for bothDurhams andDevons. | 
know it is expensive, but we must go to good pr: 
cesin order to get good stock ; it will come bac! 
again,never fear.” 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL So: 
CIETY. 








The following persons will please accept tiv 
thanks of the Executive Committee of the Michi 
gan State Agricultural Society fer valuabie works 
upon Agriculture, Reports of Agricultural So 
cieties, Reports of Agricultural discussions; Es 
says, seeds, &c., forwarded to the Secretary fo: 
the use of the society. 

Gen. Wm. Sutton, Col. H. Whipple, and Frar 
cis Putnam, Esq. of Salem, Mass.; Dr. Hi 
Wheatland,Secretary of Essex Institution, at Ss 
lem, Mass.; Chas. B. Holmes, Esq., of Mass.; 5. 
P. Johnson, Esq.. Secretary of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society ; T.C.Peters, E37., BaT alo 
N.Y.; F.R. Elliott, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hon. A. W. Buel, Dr. L. Cavalli, and John For! 
Esq., Detroit. 

J.C. HOLMES 
Sec. M. S. Ag. Soc. 


AcricutturaL Boreav.-—The bill before the U. 
States Senate provides for the establishment of 4 
Board. as follows: A commissioner, with a salar 
of $3,000 a year; a chemist, with $2,000 a year 
a Secretary, with $1,600; a recording clerk, wi! 
$1,000; and a messenger, with $700. The « 
mount appropriated for the year is $16,000.— 
Should the bill pass, Dr. Lee, of New York, it » 













































‘have been fully met. 
“sense way of presenting the various topics con- 
‘nected with agricultural science, and it is to the 
‘common sense of every man, that his conclusivns 
‘commend themselves. 
‘in Michigan were in possession of this book. 
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NEW PURLICATIONS. 





Evements oF Screntiric AGricutture, or the 
connection between the science and the art of 
practical farming, from the essay of the N, York 
‘State Agricultural Society, by John P, Norton, 
M A. Prof: cf scientific agriculture in Yale 
‘College: Albany, Erastus H. Pease & Co., pub- 
lishers, No 82, Starx Street, 1850, 208 pages, 
neatly got up. 
The bare annunciation of such a work by Prof. 
Norton, will be sufficient to awaken, among all 


friends of agricultural improvement, a general 


desire to possess it So far as we have been 
ible to examine its pages, our high expectations 
Prof. N. has a common 


Would that every farmer 


American Fruir Cunturist, containing direc- 


tions for the propagation and culture of fruit 


trees, in the mursery, orchard and garden, with 


_ descriptions of the principal American and For- 
eign varieties, cultivated in the United States, by 


John J. Thomas, illustrated with three hundred 
accurate figures, published by Derbey, Miller & 


Co, Auburn, N. Y. 


It is enough to commend this book to the fa- 


| vorable regards of the lovers of good fruit (and 


who is not ?) that Mr. Thomas is its author, for 
ié has shown himself, by previous publications, 
to be fully equal to the task. From the examina- 


tion we have been alle to give it, we should 
| think the work of the highest order of exellence, 


and take pleasure in recemmending it to our 
friends, who may be desirous of purchasing a 
good fruit book. Sold by the Markhams. 

Prize Essay, on manures, submitted to the 
Trustees of te Massachue t: Agricultural So- 


ciely for ther premium, by Samuel S. Dana, 


published by C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton Street, 
N. ¥. 1850—sixty-one pages—price, 25 cents. 

It is recommendation enough of this Essay, 
that it is from the author of the celebrated “Muck 
So far as we have examined it, it 
fully sustains the high reputation of the author. 

We will simply add, that those farmers among 


us, make a fatal mistake, who think that they 


ueed to know nothing about manures: and they 
will learn it, 





For sale by P. Homan, at the Post Office, De- 
troit. 

Kircuen Garven.—The Kitchen Garden, 
containing plain and accurate descriptions of all 
the different varieties of culinary vegetables, by 
Robert Burt, author of “The American Flower 
Garden.” 

Directory, Rose‘Manual, &c., C. M. Saxton, 
publisher, N. Y., 1850, 216 pages, octavo, price, 
50 cents, paper cover, 75 cents cloth. 

This is a well executed manual of instruction, 
upon matters and things which concern the do- 
mestic comfort and happiness of every man, wo- 
man and child,and no man should be without it. It 
not only gives directions as to the best mode of 
cultivating the different culinary vegetables, but 
furnishes much information in regard to their 
character and merits, and the best method of 
cooking them. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 





No. 62. 








BY THE EDITOR. 





We know not when nor where we have seen 
more to interest us, than during a recent visit to 
Calhoun Co. The luxuriant wheat fields, which 
occasionally presented themselves by the way, as 
we passed rapidly along, were giving forth rich 
promise to the husbandman, and making his 
heart glad with hope. And yet, so doomed is 
this crop, that our farmers have learned to re- 
joice with trembling. Even now, before we 
have had time to return, and send: out the joyful 
intelligence, the effects of the drouth are begin- 
ning to develope themselves, and the counten- 
ance of the farmer is beginning to change. We 
trust, however, that before this reaches our 
read 2rs, they will again be made to rejoice. 

Marshall is s2t down in the midst of one of the 
finest farming countries to be found in this or any 
other State. Those delightful burr oak plains, 
of which we have repeatedly spoken, and which 
spread themselves out so enchantingly, in their 
native loveliness, here and there, all over the 
State, especially the Western part of it, abound 
in this county. Whetler you go to Cresco on 
the West, to Mareng> and Albion, on the East, 
or South-east to !lomer, and thence Westerly 








through the Scuth part of the county, these lovely 
jland-scapes every whxre meet the eye. The 
soil is deep, dark, and fertile, embracing in its 
|cumposition the characteristics of all other soils, 
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mingled into one, in such proportions, one would 
think, as to make it of the very highest order of 
virgin soils, throwing out vegetation with a luxuri- 
ance seldom witnessed. 

FARM OF §, G. PATTISON, ESQ. 

Seven miles from Marshall, in the township of 
Marengo, is the beautiful farm of S. G. Pattison, 
Esq. It consists of about 500 acres of improve- 
ment, the soil being of the description above spo- 
ken of, and the surface undulating. His build- 
ings are located upon a rising ground, from 
which there is a descent in every direction, so 
that a large portion of the farm is in full view 
from his house: And what is somewhat singu- 
lar is the fact that upon this elevation he gets 
fine spring water by digging only twelve feet, 
while upon adjoining farms, which are much 
lower, it is necessary to dig from 50 to 60 feet to 
obtain water, and he thinks there is not a higher 
elevation within ten miles of him. 


Order and Cleanliness.—Mr. B.’s farm is so 
arranged, that he can gointo every field upon it, 
without crossing any other. And it is delightful 
to look ove: his capacious and well fenced fields, 
without a grub or weed, or scarcely a stump to 
mar the beauty of the scene. In the middle of 
one of his fields, he discovered, last year,seven Ca- 
nada thistles, to his utter consternation, some 
bird probably having dropped them in passing 
over. At it he went, and rested not, until he 
had dug them all out to the depth of three feet 
in the earth, and then set up a stake, so that he 
might have an eye upon the spot, and be ready 
for another onset, should they again make their 
appearance. 

The same regard for order and neatness is 
visible in the arrangements about his barn, his 
stables, sheep-sheds, racks, &c. 


System of Farming.—Formerly, he was in the 
habit of putting in some four or five hundred 
acres of wheat in a season, but he has done with 
that, and he remarked that he now got more 
benefit from 130 or 140 acres,than he then got from 
four or five hundred. Heis getting into a sys- 
tem of rotation, and finds his account init. He 
has a hundred and forty acres of wheat upon the 
ground, from which, if nothing befals it, he ex- 
pects ayield of 40 bushels to the acre. 


Great yietd of Corn.—Last season, Mr. B. 
had a field of corn, of six acres and three quar- 
ters, which yielded 1198 bushels of ears, (of the 





dent variety)—equal to 118 bushels of shelje, 
corn to the acre, the whole field over. It ha) 
lain in sod for ten years, and in the time ha; 
been manured two or three times, but was no 
manured for the corn. ‘The sod was simply tury 
ed over in the spring, and the corn planted upo; 
it. Portions of the field had had the wash of }\ 
two barns. 

Wintering Sheep, §c.—Last winter he wiy 
tered 370 sheep, and did not lose one, which i 
certainly very extraordinary. He says on, 
reason why so many sheep are lostin winteriny 
is, that they are not watered, many farmer 
not furnishing any wataer for their sheep throug), 
the whole winter, and when they chance to ge 
to it, they drink so much as tohurt them, 

Before he turns his sheep out in the spring, br 
is in the habit of cutting off all their ‘“tag-locks,” 
which he thinks important, as the flies are apt + 
get into them. We observed in one of his fields 
a sheep shed. to which his sheep can resort in col 
storms after being turned out. 

He thinks sheep husbandry one of the mov 
profitable branches of farming, as sheep, to a give: 
extent, may be kept without scarcely at all in. 
terfering with other branches. 

He spoke of a neighbor, who, two years agi, 
we think, raised 85 lambs from 42 ewes, whic! 
is a rate of increase beyond anything we have 
ever heard or conceived of. 

Driving Cattle East—Mr. P. bought up and 
wintered until February, a hundred and twent; 
nead of working oxen, which at that time, hy 
drove to the State of New York, and sold ati 
sacrifice of some twelve hundred dollars, by rea- 
son of the multitudes of cattle which had been 
driven in from almost every portion of the Wesi. 
He has now on hand, or had, when we wer 
there, fifty fat steers, which he designed to driv. 
East. 

To Destroy Pea Bucs.—He says that pouring 
boiling water upon peas for sced, and _ letting 
them stand in it ten or fifteen minutes, will effer- 
tually destroy all their bugginess, without ir ju 
to the peas. 

Stone walls and Patent Fences.—We notice’ 

two or three strings of stone wall upon Mr. P.’s 
farm, a spectacle which tended to awaken recc’- 
lections of by-gone years. Much of the burr oak 
land is well replenished with stone, which, in the 
absence of timber, will be of inestimable value in 
future years. : 
Mr. P. has a Messenger seed horse, which 
should think to be a superior animal. He ba: 
also paid much attention to stock of differen’ 
kinds, He has one of the finest formed Durham 
cows we have seen any where. 

They have here what they call a patent fenc’, 
which is getting considerably into use, consis‘ing 
simply of two string-pieces, some 12 feet long, * 
or 5 inches wide, and an inch and a half thick 
with holes three or four inches apart, and ros 
passing through them. It is generally set \; 
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like a Virginia fence, so that it stands firm with- 
out posts, the rods at the corners passing through 
the ends of the two, or rather the four string- 

jeces, which meet and lap upon each other. It 
costs about fifty cents per rod, and is said to be 
very durable. It can be very easily removed.— 
It is manufactured to order, and we think Mr. P. 
remarked, that 50 rods of it could be carried in a 
wagon at a single load. 

Farm of Joseph Otis, Esq.—A little to the 
South of Mr. P.’s is the beautiful and well mana- 

ed farm of Mr. J. Otis. We regreted that we 
fad but a few moments to spend with him, as he 
is one of the best farmers in all the region. His 
farm presents a fine appearance, and shows very 
distinctly the marks of good husbandry. 

Drilling in Wheat.—We examined a field of 
wheat on Mr. O.’s farm—20 acres of which 
were put in with a drill. and the balance sown 
broadcast, at the same time, and there was about 
the difference between the two parts which is re- 
corded in the foregoing article as having been 
observed upon the farms of Messrs. Burnett and 
Byyden. ‘The drilled portion looked incompara- 
bly the best. 

Seeding to Clover and Timothy—Mr. O. 
thinks that farmers generally, in seeding to tim- 
othy and clover, do not stock their ground thick 
enough. He thought the general praetice was to 
sow at the rate of.abouta bushel to ten acres, 
but he was in the habit of sowing at the rate of a 
bushel of clover seed anda half a bushel of tim- 
othy, to eight acres. He thinks the burden will 
be much heavier for it. He mentioned an instance 
of extraordinary productiveness. From an acre 
and a quarter he took, at a single cutting, eight 
loads, (clover and timothy) equal, he thought, to 
five anda half tons. Mr. Pattison remarked to 
us, that he had had fifty acres of clover and tim- 
othy, which averaged three tons to the acre.— 
This burr oak and hickory land, seems to be great 
for grass. 

Mr. O. has very fine Durham stock, the best 
of which, we regretted, being at a distance, we 
did not see. He has also the best yearling colt 
we have seen in a lung time. 

There are many other fine farms in Marengo, 
(Mr. Otis’ is just over the line in Eckford) which 
we had no time to visit. Five miles from Mar- 
shall in this township, is the noble farm of Loren 
Maynard, Es. which, we think, took the premium 
at the county fair last fall. Mr. M.is deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of agricultural reform. Di- 
ag hee the way from Mr. Pattison, is spread 
out beneath the eye the immense and beautiful 
domain of the Hon. Nathan Pearce. If we mis- 
take not, we were told that he entered and became 
the proprietor of some 2,000 acres of land in this 
enchanting neighborhood. 

But we find ourselves at the end of our limits, 
and are compelled tostop short, The remainder| 








must be deferred till next number. i less than two acres, giving the mode of 





SZ We would invite attention to the adver- 
tisment of Messrs. Holmes & Babcock, for buy- 
ing wool, in our present number. Messrs. H. & 
B. are honorable dealers, and ‘1s agents for Eas- 
tern manufacturers, they will doubtless pay fair 
prices, as they have no speculation to make, re 
ceizing only their commission. 





To correspondents—To our sorrow, several 
communications, intended for this number, have 


been crowded out, and mustlie over. But do 
not stop writing—write, write, write; and for 
your encouragement we have a compliment for 
you. One of the best judges of such matters 
in this or any other State, (and who takes several 
aguicultural papers) remarked tous buta moment 
ago, that we had the ablest corps of correspond- 
ents of any agricultural he knew of in the Un 
ion. 





: For the Michigan Farmer. 





COUNTY AGRICULTU- 
RAL FAIR. 


CALHOUN 





PREMIUMS. 

Atameeting of the Executive Committee of 
Calhoun County Agricultural Society, held at 
the Marshal] House, in Marshall, on the 15th day 
of January, 1850, the following was agreed upon, 
as a list of Premiums to Le awarded at the next 
annual Fair, to be held at Marshall on the third 
day of October next: 

1. For the best original essay on farms 
and farming, containing not less than 25 
octavo pages, adapted to the wants and in- 
terests of this county, 

Said essay to be the property of the 
society. 

2. For the best managed farm, with de- 
tails exemplifying accurately the manage- 
ment of said farm, showing the expense 


$30 00 


and profit of cultivation, 15 00 
For the 2d best, as above, 10 00 
8. For the best crop of winter wheat, 

not less than five acres, with ample details 

of the mode of preparing the ground and 

seed, the species and quality of the wheat 

sown, quantity per acre sown, and the time 

of seeding and harvesting, 8 00 
For the 2d best, as above, 5 00 
For the best crop of Spring wheat, not 

less than two acres, details as above, 3 00 
For the best bushel of Winter wheat, 

which shall be a fair average sample of 

the crop, 2 00 
For the 2d best, as above, 1 00 
For the best bushel of Spring wheat, 1 00 


For the best crop of Indian corn, not 
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preparing the ground and seed, the kind 
and quantity of fertilizers used, the spe- 
cies of corn grown, how far apart the hills 
or drills were distributed upon the ground, 
and whether topped or not, and at what 
ume, 
For the 2d best, with details as above, 
do _ best 12 ears Dent corn 
do do Flint do 
do do Yellow do 
do do Sweet do 
do _ best crop of Barley, not less 
than two acres, with details as for wheat, 
For the best crop of Oats, not less than 
2 acres, with details as for wheat, 
For the best crop of Buckwheat,# acre, 
with details as above, 
For the best crop of Patatoes, not less 
than $ acre, 
For the best sample of potatoes that 
have resisted the rot, 
For the 2d best 
For the best varieties of seedling pota- 


toes, 
For the best 4 acre of Flax, 

do 4 do Beets, 

do 4 do Rutabaga, 

do + do Parsnips, 

do + do Carrots, 

do 2 acres of red Clover, 

do 2 do Timothy, 

do 2 do English hay, 

do } acre white Beans, 

do sample of Lima Beans 2qts 

do do Peas, $ bushel, 

do $ acre of sweet potatoes, 
with the kind of seed, its winter preserva- 
tion, and manner of cultivation, 


5. For the best stallion, 
do 2d best. 
do best brood mare, 
do 2d best, 
best team draught horses, 
2d best do 
3d best do 
best 3 year old colt, 
2d best do 
best 2 year old colt, 
2d best do 
best 1 year old old colt, 
2d best do 
best colt under 1 year old 
2d best do 
. For the best dairy cow, 
do 2d best do 
do 3d best do 
The manner of feeding the cows, the 
management of the milk, and the method 
of making the butter, with the time it was 
made, the breed of the cow (if known,) 
and the time after calving, must all be ac- 
curately stated in writing, and a specimen 
of the butter exhibited. 
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For the best Bull over 2 years old 


do 
do 


2d best do 
3d best do 
best yoke of working oxen, 
2d best do 
3d best do 
best pair of fat oxen, 
2d best do 
best fat ox, 
do cow. 
2d best do 
best pair 3 year old steers, 
2d best do 
best pair 2 year old steers, 
2d best do 
best pair 1 year old steers, 
2d best do 
best 3 year old heifer, 
2d best do 
best 2 year old heifer, 
2d best do 
best 1 year old heifer, 
2d best do 


best 5 yoke of oxen from 1 town 1 


2d best do do 
best calf 
2d best do 


7. For the Lest plow, 


do 


2d best, do 


For the best harrow, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
cost, 


2d best do 

best cultivator, 

best shovel plow, 

best straw-cutter, 

best farm gate, with estimate of 


For the best bee-hive, 


do 
do 
do 
dy 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


best corn-sheller, 

best grubbing-hoe, 

best grain-cradle, 

2d best do 

best fanning mill, 

2d best do 

best ox yoke, 

best horse rake, 

best :umber wagon and box 
2d best do 

best sample of plows, involving 


variety, usefulness and durability, 
For the second best do do 


do 


best hay rigging,for drawing hay 


and grain, 

For the 2d best do do 

8. For the best 10 yards woolen cloth 
made in the county, 

For the best 5 yards linen do 


woolen carpet made inCo., 
stair do do 
ra do do 
pair w’l hose and $ do, each 


woolen mittens and gloves, 


For the best sample of needle-work, 
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For the best 1 pound of woolen stocking For the 2d best do do 1 00 
yarn 1 00 do best specimen of cheese, not less 
For the 2d best do do 50| than 1 year old, 2 00 
do best straw hat, 50} For the 2d best do do 1 60 
do straw bonnet 1 00 do best do under 1 year old 1 00 
do 1 lb brown linen thread, 50 do 2ddo do do 50 
do black do 50 16. For the best garden, with details 
9. For the best bureau, 2 00 jof its cultivation,expenses and productions 2 00 
do bedstead, 1 00| For the sample of tie following articles, 
do cherry or blI’k walnut quartette, 1 00/to wit: parsnips,carrots, beets, turnips,cel- 


do specimen of farm fence, with es- 


timate of cost, 3 00 
For the 2d best do do 1 56 
10. For the best set of draught harness 3 00 
For the 2d do do 1 50 

do best pair calf boots, 1 00 
do 2d do 50 
do . best pair sfogas, 75 
11. For the best packing barrel, 1 00 
For the 2d_ best do 50 
do best flour barrel, 1 00 
do 2d best do 50 
do best bbl and hif cask,with cover 1 50 
do 2d best do do 75 
do best butter firkin, 50 
do 2dbest do 25 


12. For the best barrel of superfine 
flour, with an accurate statement of the 
kind and quantity of wheat used in its 


manufacture—barrels not to be marked, 3 00 
For the 2d best do do 2 00! 
do 3ddo do do 1 00 
13. For the best managed flock of 
sheep, not less than forty, including state- 
ments of the breed, expense of keeping, in- 
crease, amount and value of the wool, 10 00 


For the 2d best Go do 
do best buck 
do 2d best do 
do 3d do do 
do best pen of 5 ewes, 


bt Co Cr to 8 Or © 
Se 
oS 


do 2d best du 00 
‘do 3d do do 00 
14. For the best boar, 8 00 
For the 2d best do 2 00 

do 8d do do 1 00 

do best breeding sow, 3 00 

do 2d best do 2 00 

do 38ddo do 1 00 

do best pen 4 pigs notover 6 months 

old, 3 00 
For the 2d best do do 2 00 

do 3d do do do 1 00 

15. For the best firkin of butter, not 
less than 50 Ibs, 3 00 
For the 2d best do do 2 00 
do 3d do do do 1 OC 


do best sample roll butter, not less 
than 10 lbs, 2 00 




















ery, cabbage, brocoli, cauliflower, squash- 


es, onions, pumpkins, salsify—each, 50 
17. Forthe best specimen of apples and 

other fruits as to number and quality, with 

an accurate description of the kind of fruit, 

time of its maturity and keeping qualities, 2 00 


For the 2d best do 1 00 
do best variety of grapes, native or 
foreign, 75 
For the 2d best do 50 
do best variety of apples, 1 00 
co 2d do do 50 
do best variety of pears, 1 00 
do 2d do do 50 
do best variety of peaches 1 00 
do 2d do do 50 
do best specimen of seedling apple, 1 00 
do do do peach,. 1 00 
do do do plum, 1 00 
do do do pear, 1 vb 
18. For the best boquette of flowers, 75 
For the 2d best do do 50 
do 6 best dahlias, 75 
do 2d do 50) 


do largest and most beautiful varie- 

ty of green house plants, with common 
and botanic names, 

For the 2d best do 50 


19. Best specimen of Poland chickens, 


— 

> 

oN 
a 


1 cock and 2 hens, 1 00 
For the 2d best do 50 
do best Dorking do 1 00 
do 2d best do do 50 
do best common do 1 00 
do 2d best do do 50 
do best pair of turkies, 1 00 
do 2d best do 50 
do best pair of geese, 1 00 
do 2d best do 50 

do best loaf of bread made by a wo- 
man, 1 00 
For the 2d best do do 50 


All articles of merit not enumerated in the a- 
bove list, will be examined by a committee, and 
premiums awarded to the extent of the Society’s 
means. 





RZ Nature isa book of sweet and glowing 
purity, and on every illumined page the benevo- 
lence and goodness of God are divinely shown. 
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HUBBARDSTON NONSUCH APPLE. 


Fruit, from large to very large; roundish, ta- 
pering moderately and roundly to the top ; skin, 
smooth, fair, rich, yellow ground, mostly covered 
with bright red, dark and unbroken in the sun, 
striped in the shade, generally russet around the 
stem, and sometimes a very few large prominent 
russet specks on other parts ; stem, medial length, 
rather slender, in a rather broad, deep, regular 
cavity; eye, large, open, ina shallow basin— 
flesh, yellowish: white, tolerably fine, crisp, juicy, 
of a mild, pleasant aromatic flavor, inclining to 
saccharine. In use from the latter part of Octo- 
ber into December. It should be used as soon 
as itis in its prime, as it grows dry and spiritless 
very soon. It is hardy ; we have had it grow- 
ing several years in Maine, without injury in the 
winters. The growth is d. but .ot great, 
about the same as that of the Porter or Jewett’s 
Red. The new wood is long and slim, and cov- 
ered with a whitish, woolly or fuzzy substance, 
which distinguishes it from aspurious and worth- 
less kind, that has a stout, naked scion, resem- 
bling that of the Baldwin. It is a bearer, 
and bears about two-thirds of its produce in al- 
ternate years, and generally in even years, as ’46, 
48 &c. 

The Hubbardston Nonsuch is one of our best 
fall apples, particularly for the market, where 
it is very popular, bringing the highest price.— 
Some say that this fruit has been overrated, but 
those who give it good culture, get large, fair 


erops. and sell the fruit from three to four dollars | 


| 





a barrel, make no such complaint. Yet as the 
fruit is rather transient, it is not adapted to en- 
tensive culture. —N. E. Farmer. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LOOK TO YOUR GRAPE VINES. 


A small hard shelled insect, the haltica chaly- 
bea, or steel-blue flee beetle, is now doing much 
injury to the buds of the Grape ; upon examin- 
ing the vines closely, this insect which is abou! 
one eighth of an inch in length, and of a dark 
blue color, may be seen sitting upon and eating 
its way into, and destroying the bud. The vines 
should be attended to immediately, and where the 
insect is found, it should be picked off and crusb- 
ed, which is the quickest way of destroying it. 
It is not quite as active, but its motion when dis: 
turbed is similar to that of the flee. They come 
out of their winter quarters about the 
last of April, and continue their depredations 
until about the first of June. 

The curculio will also need to be dosed, ot 
plums will be scarce; try air-slacked lime. 
dusted over the tree in the morning, while the 
dew is upon the leaves; try it immediately, for 
the curculio will attack the fruit as soon as It 
formed. 

J. C. HOLMES 

Detroit, May 21, 1850. 
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For the Michigan Earmer. 


Next to the apple in general importance, as! 
well as in general culture, stands the Peach.-- 
Our State is well adapted to its cultivation, some 
portions eminently soy for a Northern and West- 
ern State, 

Care and good cultivation, will to a great ex- 
tent, counteract natural defects. 

The Peach luxuriates in a rich sandy loam, but 
may be made to succeed well on heavy soils, by 
digging large and deep holes, for the trees when 
transplanted. It isnot meant that they should be 
set any deeper than they are before being remo- 
ved. 

It is believed that plowing among peach trees, 
is absolutely injurious. After the ground occu- 
pied by a peach orchard, has been made sufti- 
ciently rich, and the trees have begun to bear ; 
if the surface has been kept mellow and clean, 
the earth, within the depth of ordinary plowing, 
and four or five feet around each tree, will be 
filled with a net-work of rootlets. These are 
very tender, and if the plough, i: passed through 
it must injure the tree materially. Is not our 
careless culture and disregard of the nature of 





the peach tree, one. powerful cause of its early 


decay and death? Would it not be good policy | 


| to have the peach orchard separate from all other | 


trees, and be satisfied with the crop of fruit to | 
pay for land and labor ? | 

The peach is propagated by budding and from | 
seed. The former is the mode usually resorted 
to, to obtain with certainty improved varieties. — 
It is done when the bark peels freely. Two cuts 
are made, one transversely, the other longitudi- 
nally, forming the letter T. To insure success, 


none but fast growing branches should be used, 
at the cambium, (the starchy substance between 





the bark and wood,) does not exist in sufficient 


quantity in old unthrifty stock to afford to the bud | 
a foothold. 


_ Every bud is atree inembryo. For if we 
insert one in a young twig, through passing years | 
itadvances to the giant tree. Buds should be | 
taken from shoots of the present year’s growth, 
and should be cut smoothly from the branch,retain- 
ng avery small portion of the wood. Then 
with the point of a knife, the bark should be 
raised, (the knife should not be run under the 
ark, a8 it injures the cambium,) and the bud 
7 —— until it is brought in contact with the 





The whole is then to be covered with moisten- 


CULTURE OF PRUIT.—THE PEACH. {ed corn-husk, or tow. or other soft substance, so 
as to exclude the air. 
|or as soon as they begin to cut into the bark, the 


In ten to fourteen days, 


ligatures are to be cut on the opposite side from 
the bud, and left remaining. 

Early the spring following, the branch must be 
removed a quarter of an inch above the bud, and 
every branch below taken off, that it may receive 
a full supply of nourishment. Shoots from 
which buds are to be taken, should have the leaves 
taken off immediately, a quarter of an inch from 
the stem, They can then be kept for some days 
in damp moss. 

The peach is affected more sensibly by soil and 
climate than most other kinds of fruit. Varieties 
that are considered excellent here, are deemed 
worthless in England. The same varieties differ 
in quality in favorable and unfavorable seasons, 
in the same locality. And those that prove fine 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, are poor compara- 
tively in this latitude. 

The enemies of the peach, are the worm and 
yellows. ‘The worm confines his ravages to. the 
bark and is easily destroyed. | Wood-ashes, 
put around the roots of the trees, are a good pre 
ventive. 

The yellows is the most formidable disease to 
which the peach tree is subject. We have not, 
however, yet heard of a single case in this State. 
The cause is unknown, or, is not satisfactorily 
known. “The first indication of the disease. is an 
irregular and premature ripening of the fruit,” 
accompanied with purple discolorations of the 
flesh. 

This usually occurs the first season on the part 
of the tree only. The following season, nume- 
rous, small, wiry shoots, grow from the larger 
branches, the leaves become yellow, the whole 
tree assumes a sickly appearance, and eventually 
perishes. ‘The tlisease appears to be contagious, 
and is communicated in various ways. ‘The most 


usual way is by means of the pollen at the time of 


Llossoming. 

The bud from a diseased tree inserted ina 
healthy one. will cause its death. It is supposed 
by some, that the roots will convey the infection 
by mere contact. Another tree should never 
be planted where one has died of the yellows.-— 
After a tree is attacked, it is useless to doctor, for 
like the pulmonary consumption, there is no 
help. It should be destroyed immediately to pre- 
vent the spreading of the evil. 

“The peach tree cannot be cultivated with 
success on the site of a former plantation, until 
some years of an intermediate course of cultiva- 
tion have intervened.” Coxe. 

It is generally believed that the peach tree is 
short lived. This is correct; but is it necessa- 
rily so? There are peach trees in this country 
fifty years old, in a bearing state. 

Treatment adapted to its nature, will insure 
long life to the tree. and rich and abundant crops. 

ROY LNBECK. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


CURCULIO, PLUMS, BLACK KNOT. 


The time has arrived when it becomes neces- 
sary for all who want Plums, to adopt some meth- 
od to destroy the curculio, that sure destroyer of 
all smooth skinned fruit, particularly Apricots, 
Plums, and Nectarines. Those having fruit yards 
so situated that hogs can be permitted to have 
access to the fallen plums, may perhaps secure a 
crop for another year, or by picking up the fallen 
plums and feeding them to swine, (this should be 
done daily) is a very successful method. _ If in- 
dividuals vf an entire neighborhood. would adopt 
the above plans, or either of them, they might 
safely calculate on plums yearly ; but as that 
cannot be expected, each person should do the 
best for himself. for the present season, and se- 
cure future crops. I have lately heard of a me- 
thod by which the insect may be destroyed ‘his 
year, and prevent a progeny another year. Al- 
though the plan may not be new to many of the 
readers of the Farmer, itis worthy of being 
adopted by all. A friend of mine stated to me a 
few days since, that last year, about the first of 
June, he ploughed deep and turned the furrow 








been on green Plums, next on yellow, and, in 
several instances, peach trees have been affected 
by the same insect. 
S.B. NOBLE. 
Ann Arsor. Eay 25, 1850. 





Forthe Michgay Farmer. 


WHAT MEANS THE TERM “RARE. 
RIPE ?” 


Will some of your fruit growing correspon- 
dents give the definition of “ Rare-ripe” as ap- 
plied to peaches ? If it is significant, what does 
it signify? Itis generally understood to mean 
early fruit, but this cannot be its meaning, for 
according to Mr. Downing, it is applied to peaches 
ripening from middle of August to middle of 
September It cannot mean the best fruit only, 
for there are other peaches not called “ Rare- 
ripes,” which are superior ; every way to those 
socalled. It is time the term had some definite 
meaning affixed that all may understand it- <A 
large majority understand it to mean early. If 
a nurseryman had an order for a Rare-ripe peaeh 
tree, and should send Morris’ White Jtare-ripe, 
which is a good peach, and the purchaser finds, 
when it comes into bearing, that his Rare-ripe 
peach does not get ripe till the middle or last of 


over well, under a partof his fruit trees in his | September, he undoubtedly would feel that he 
fruit yard, for the purpose of planting, and on a/d had been imposed upon. 


those trees standing where the land was plough- 
ed, the Plums were yery little, if any, injured by 
the curculio, and the plums on those trces where 
the land was not ploushed, were destroyed. It 
would be jast as successful, and perhaps more 
not to spade deep, turning the soil completely 
over, which may be done in gardens which can- 
not be ploughed. The above mililates against 
the theory of the curculio being a migratory in- 
sect. That they can fly, 1 know, for i nave catch- 
ed them and held themin my hand, and let them 
go, near the ground, and they would immediate- 
ly fly up some six or eight feet, aa¢ light in the 
tree. 

While writing about Plums, let me say, that 
all trees that are affected with what is commonly 
called the black kuot, should be examined, and 
every limb on which there is a knot should be 
cut off, just below the knot, and committed to the 
flames, as that is the only way known to destroy 
the insect, that inflicts the wound and then depo- 
sits the egg. That itis the work of an insect I 
have no doubt, for I have caught them in the 
very act. in this vicinity, The first attack has 


ENQUIRER. 


REMEDY AGAINST WEEDS IN THE 
GARDEN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror :— 

One object of the Farmer is to prevent the 
growth of weeds, as well as to promote the growth 
of valuable crops. I send you a receipt, which if 
followed exactly, will prevent weeds from growing 
in any garden, in the city or country. I have 
never known it to fail,in any case for more than 50 
years, and [ think itis worthy of an experiment by 
all your readers. 

Stir the whole surface of the ground half an 
inch deep, every morning, before seven o'clock, 
(Sabbath days excepted) from the time the plants 


first make their appearance, until fall, and you 
will have but little prospect that the valuable 
plants in your garden, will be hid from your view 
by rank and noxious weeds. 

SENEX. 


Be The dews of the morning distil nourish- 
ment for the vines of Industry and the weeds of 








Sloth. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


all profit by these remarks, four we can assure 


A MORSEL OF COMFORT FOR ANTI-|them that they are not without foundation.— 


BOOK FARMERS, 


Hickory Grove, May 7th 1850. 
Frieno IsHam :— 

Having had some dear bought experience in 
the cultivation of Apple trees, I thought [ would 
communicate it to you, and the readers of the 
Farmer, if you should think it worthy the space 
it will occupy. 

Wel’, in the first place, it has heen recommen- 
ded in the Farmer, to apply ashes to fruit trees. 
I made a trial of it in the month of March, by 
putting a large shovel full of unbleached ashes 
close to the trunk of the trees, and did not ex- 
amine them until this morning, and to my sur- 
prise and mcrtification, I find every tree more 
or less injured. The bark on some trees 5 inch- 
es thrcvgh, is entirely killed. * Others are kill- 


ed with the exception of an inch or two on one 
side, where they were least exposed to the ashes. 

I do not wish to be understood that I think 
ashes will kill apple trees in all cases, but would 
recommend, in applying ashes, to be careful not 
to pile them about the irunk, but dig and mix 
them with the soil near the tree. Perhaps you 
will think this communication useless, a3 there 
cannot he another person on your sul scription 
list, fooli-h enough to put a peck of unleached 
ashes in a pile about an apple tree, (if you should 
think so, throw this under the table with other 
unclean things. 

Yours, &e., 
BENJ. PECKHAM, 


* When I say all killed, | should say a ring 
all round the tiee. 


Glad our friend has commnuicated this morsel 
of his experience, for there are doubtless great 
numbers on our subscription list, who wonld be 
just as “foolish” as he, ina like case, without 
his sagacity to see that the failure was chargeable 
to themselves alone, and as a consequence, would 
curse Look farming “up hill and down,” as an 
abominable imposture, calculated only to dead 
astray. There are innumerable cases of this kind. 
Sometimes the fault is partly chargeable to those 
who communicate information, in not giving the 
process with sufficient particularity to enable 
others to avail themselves of the benefits of it, so 
much being left to guess-work, that the experi- 
menter is quite as likely to go wrong as right.— 
The bad odor in which book farming is held by 
many well meaning persons, is ascribable wholly 
to this cause. We hope our correspondents will 


| Ep. 
} 


{ 





| 


|CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS, A FIT EM. 


PLOYMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr, Epiror :-- 

I was very much pleased with our friend Aman 
da’s remarks some time ago, on education, and 
1 would like to add what I think to be next in 
importance, to the farmer’s daughter, that is, the 
cultivation of flowers. 

Let any young iady, however b isy she may be, 
plant even in a small corner, in her father’s gar 
den. a few flowers, ana let her bestow a few mo- 
ments each day on pruning them, and watching 
their tender growth, and let her add to this, a few 
moments of systematic effort for the improvement 
of her mental powers, and I care not how ol- 
scure she may be, she will, in time, become a re- 
fined, and dignified woman. 

My young friends would be astonished to fine 
how differently they would regard the old “com- 
mon rose bush.” which has stood fur years, un- 
noticed, beside their father’s door, overgrown 
with grass, and weeds, did they begin to dig about 
it, cutting away the old wood, tying up the tender 
buds, and stopping to admire it, as it is covered 
with its really juxuriant mantle of foliage, and 
half open flowers. It would wear a cliarin, after 


ithe bestowal of a little attention, which they would 


hot part with, for four times its value. 
FLORA. 

The young lady who would not find congenial 
employment in the labors of the fluwer garden, 
would give but sorry evidence that the gentler 
graces of the sex had ever taken root in the 
garden of her own heart, there to flourish in un- 
fading beauty, aud shed their fragrince on the 
character. We are quite sure that no young lady 
could ramble with Flora over her beautiful 
grounds, and not drink in her spirit, and be ani- 


mated with the same love of the beautiful. And 


the cultivation of such a spirit, the cherishing of 


such a love, is but rendering a suitable tribute to 
that great and good Being who formed all these 
beautiful things for the admiration of the race, 
and especially that portion of it whose sensitbili- 
ties are attuned to nicer perceptions and more ex- 
quisite enjoymeuts. But we must restrain our 
selves, and will only give expression to the hope, 
in which we are sure, all our readers will join 
us, that Flora wil? not fail to make her monthly 
appearance in the Farmer.-—Ep. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLANT TREES 


Osrtemo, Carnoun Co.. May 16 1850. 


Mr. Epitor :— 

The time was, when I considered you rather a 
“slim affair,” sustained mainly by men who 
wished to assist in building up a paper to be- 
come, at a future day, the oracle of the farmers 
ot this State ; which was to shed light, intelli- 
gence and happiness among us all. But I am 
glad to tell you that, that time has gone by, and 
we now greet your monthly arrival with pleasure 
and joy. Your readers must all feel a pride in 
such a paper, and if it could be sent to, and read 
in every house in the State, it would be worth 
more to us than all the gold we shall ever get from 
California. 

Our Peach, Plum and Cherry trees, are just 


now blooming beautifully, which every lover of 
good fruit and the beauties of nature, delights to 
see. The Apple tree will be in bloom next, but 
how shamefully our farmers have neglected the 
cultivation of these fruits,, and § may add, Pears 
also. Ask these negligent.indifferent men, why 
they have not put out trees, and they will tell 
you, our climate is too uncertain—too variable, 
and that they have not time to attend to it ; but 
if you will give them some of our fine fruit, or 
if they can take it without leave or license, you 
wilisee them gobble it down faster than any pomol- 
ogist youever saw. Letevery man who owns i 
forty, or village lot, plant, plant, every spring 
or fall, just as is Most convenient. Get trees if you 
can, but if not, plant seeds, and as soon as they 
are large enough, bud or graft them, but don’t 
iet your cattle or horses come near them, except 
to plow, and for that work, oxen are the best. as 
you had better bark a piece off your shin than 
bark atree. In a few years your labor will be 
repaid in fine fruit, and, there willbe no use of 
covetting your neighbors. 

Every farmer should set out some of our beau- 
tiful forest trees—such as the elm, hard maple, 
pine, hemlock, and the lareh ; add to these some 
of the beautiful ornamented trees, viz: he 
mountain ash, horse chestnut, weeping willow, 
and that most beautiful of all trees, the Scotch 
laburnum. Would these add to the beauty and 
value of ahome ? Would the family like that 
home any better for those trees, in time? “I 
reascn so.” And should one wish to sell such a 
place, it would bring enough to pay ten times the 
cost of setting out such trees, and taking care of 
them when set out. Here I could talk about 
shrubbery and other things, but if I should, it 
would lead me to take up too much of your 
room. 

1 want te say just two things about grafting 








ROLES 
apples and pears. If you graft on old trees or 
large stocks, always put in two grafts—if both 
grow, call the better, and after a year or two cut 
one of them off and you will find that the old 
wound will be grown over in less than half the 
time than if one graft only had been set, and this 
may save your tree from premature death. 

If the grafts can be had, the best time to set 
them is, after the buds have started a littlh—but 
it must be done soon after they are cut. I have 
practised this mode for three years and have found 
advantage in so doing. 

Yours, &c., 
JEREMIAH BROWN. 


{> We take pleasure in introducing J. 8. to 
the readers of the Farmer, and hope he will oc- 


cupy @ prominent position in the ranks of our 
correspondonts. - 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 


To attain to eminence in any profession, a sys- 
tematic course of study, peculiar to that profes- 
sion, is necessary. Not only those principles 
which are directly applicable, but those which 
have a remote, or indirect bearing, should be ex- 
amined and understood. Hence, we see the law- 
yer does not rest content with a knowledge of 
law only—he seeks to understand the principles 
of logic and oratory, he minister does not re- 
ly on the Bible alone—he draws from the whole 
world of nature much to aid him in his proofs 
and demonstrations. 

As with other professions, so is it with Agri- 
culture. Acourse of study peculiar to it, is es- 
sential to its successful practice ; and many are 
the aids which may be derived from what would 
appear, on a cursory view, distinct and unallied 
branches of science. Chemistry, geology, bota- 
ny, meteorology, &c., may be made to contribute 
much tw that science of sciences—A griculture. 

Here, then, is a wide field of investigation for 
the agriculturist. To become truly professional 
he must become at least partially acquainted with 
these sciences; and from whatever source agricul: 
ture may derive aid, he should be able to apply 
it. 

The usefulness of scientific agriculture is an es- 
tablished fact in the mind of its votaries, and will 
doubtless become so with those who wili subserve 
their own interest by studying it. It rests not on 
theory alone—ages have attested the correctness 
of its principles, and their entire practicability. 

Soils vary much in their constituent elements; 
is it not importont that every farmer should know 
the composition of the soil he cultivates, that he 
may raise thereon such crops as are adapted to it 
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; that he may supply it with elements necessary | and placed in a state of probation. Every pure 
raise the crups he wishes? If there are sub-| thought and virtuous association promotes the 
;ances Which, when judiciously applied to the} moral health of the mind, and tends to harmonize 
i, will greatly increase its products, should not its varied faculties; while the ente:tainment of a 
he agriculturist know what those substances are, | vicious emotion, or the gratification of an_ evil 
nd the proper mode of applying them? Should propensity, disorders the moral fabric, and engen- 
rot the farmer understand the manner in which a ders a disease that must naturally result in “spir- 
ud, stiff soil may be made more friable, and /|itual death.” 
loose one more tenacious? Should he not be-| Althongh “there is hope as long as there is 
ome acquainted with the different breeds of life,’ yet it rarely happens that the desperate 
ock, and their characteristics, that he may judge | character of a bad man meets with a favorable 
hich is best adapted to his locality and de-| transformation after he has passed the meridian 
iyn, Sc, de. ? ‘of his days. Youth, then, has been fitly termed 
‘{am aware there are few but will admit that! the seed time of life. At this period the hand 
wmers should acquairt themselves with these of education must do its work, for good or for 
‘ings, but there are many who do not realize evil. A naturally stubborn and wayward dis- 
gir importance, and many more who think the! position may be subdued and reformed by sed- 
-sood old way” of their fathers a compound of ulous and unremitted effort: while the amiable 
tem all, This imitative spirit—this want of pro- and honest heart, if left to itself amid the dis— 
ression in its followers—has, more than all other torting influence of vicious example, may re- 
uses combined, retarded the march of agricul- | ceive a second nature of moral deformity. 
ure a8 a science. | How deeply interesting, then, is the season of 
Many have formed the opinion that a vast a- his youth and early manhood to every mortal; 
wunt of capital is necessary to carry into effect and how responsible the office of his guardian 
he improved system. That a greater capital is and adviser! ‘To lead the armies of a king, or 
equired on the same number of acres, than by to make and administer the laws of a nation, are 
he old system of tillage, cannot be denied; but it duties of high and responsible stations; but to 
sequally true, and has often been demonstrated, direct the first feeble volitions and desires of an 
hat the same capital may be made to produce more immortal mind, and to fashion and shade its fu- 
y the new than by the old system. The occasion- ture character, is a work of no less importance 
|use of a barrel of plaster or a load of lime, and jor responsibility. To Jay the foundation of a 
aiew extra dollars for the improved qualities of monument or temple is the work of a great and 
tock, implements, buildings, &c. with a proper, ceremonious occasion, but to found the basis of 
are of manure, and rotation of crops, will do|a good and symmetrical character is the noble 
much to establish an improved and remunerative | work of a greater occasion. 
ystem. | A man’s character is the nucleus of his being— 
The study of agriculture is regarded by roany the unalterable criterion of his identity. It is the 
‘heing exceedingly dry and uninteresting. To only possession acquired in this world which pass- 
te mind which delights to trace causes tu effects, |es with us through the portals of the grave. A 
his is not so. To raise mineral to vegetable, and | good character is a jewel which neither wealth 
egetable to animal life—to develop the hidden|nor influence can command—a pearl which can 
reasures of nature—involves many pleasing and|neither be inherited nor purchased. Every one 
interesting processes. It leads the mind from the | must obtain it for himself, and when once obtain- 
ower to the higher forms of existence, and “thro’ | ed, it can be destroyed or taken away only by its 





mature up to nature’s God.” possessor. ‘The very elements of nature may be 
J. S. |consumed, but the stable and well-formed charac- 
Emmet, 1850. ter of an upright man will endure as long as the 





CHARACTER—ITS FORMATION eternal princinles of justice and wisdom. 
; As the earth pursues its undeviating course a- 


‘round the sun from year to year, unmoved and 
unchecked by the storms and revolutions that 
sweep its surface, so the man of firm and virtu- 
ous character moves on through the temptations 
and vicissitudes of life, untroubied and untainted 
by the depravity of a wicked world. Strong in 
the purposes of his integrity, nought can drive 





BY EZRA D. BARKER. 





The labors of mankind are as various as their 
numbers, and yet there is one work in which all 

@ equally engaged, and from which no one, if 
he would, can be released. That work is the 
lomation of character. From the time when|-- - . 
nan first appreciates the distinction between|him from the path of rectitude; and he remains 
‘ight and wrong, to the time when he sinks into| faithful to his principles, even though they be 
mb woe ee —— of age, he is constant- | tested by the torturing rack and the hlazing fag- 
y 1 4 ° 7 ° 
g this moral superstructure of his be gots of persecution. To such an one truth is a 


ng, 
8 . * oo 
The formation of zharacter is the great objert talisman, revelation a guiding star, heaven a 


life, and the end for which we were created | home, aad happiness an eternal reward. 
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Waeat Cuancep to Oats.—Prof. Lindley 
received a head of wheat, which had grown in an 
oat field, having a real genuine oat flower growing 
outof it. He supposed that the oat had been 
stuck in by some one trying to mystify philoso- 
phers, but a careful examination showed the sus- 
picion unfuunded. Glue was next taxed, but no 
glue was found. The head was next pulled to 
pieces by the Doctor’s cld experienced botanical 
fingers, when the mystery was laid bare ; the 
slender stuck of the oat flower had become twis- 
ted round the earof wheat when both were young, 
and they had grown up in strict embrace, the 
wheat chalf completely concealing the oat stalk, 
till the latter, becoming accidentally snapped off 
in sume unknown manner, the oat was left fast 
to the wheat. “The union,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“was so perfect that it would have been almost 
certain to deceive every eye except that of an 
unbelieving naturalist.” It would have been a 
very interesting specimen for our friend of ‘The 
Michigan Farmer,’ to have deposited in his cabi- 
net of curiusities.—Albany Cultivator. 


A child might know that neither oats nor chess 
wereever produced in that way.—Ed. Michigan 
Farmer. 





ANOTHER FROM IONIA. 


For the Michigay Fermer. 

Mr. Epitor:—During the last winter, we had 
but little snow in this county—not enough at any 
time to make -leighing of even the poorest 
description. Nor was there any rain of any con- 
sequence. ‘The winter, on the whole, was dry, 
warm and pleasant—affording us, the greater part 
of the time, mst excellent wheeling. You see, 
then, that instead of being warmly enveloped in 
buffalo-robes, and comfurtably seated in sleighs, 
as we went whixzing from place to place, our 


hearts, in the meantime, being highly delighted | 


with the merry must: of sleigl:-bells, we have had 
to poke ourselves up into wagon seats, and rum- 
ble along over the smooth, frozen ground—tak- 
ing, as we moved on, a most excellent, though 
not very desirable airing. 


The spring, it wuld seem, has been trying to, 


make sad amends for the comfortable winter.— 
The weather so far, with perhaps the exception 
of a very few days, has been, if I may be allowed 
th2 expression, more ragged, if possible, than the 
every-day trowsers of abeggar. High winds and 
low thermometers, cold rains and still colder snows 
have been “all the rage.” 

Peach trees have just robed themselves in 
beautiful blossoms; apple trees are about to follow 


sour season we have ever hid. 


ising. 





‘be injured by insects. 


May 16th 1850. 





Wheat-Growing, No. 2. 

Levon Stock, 

On Ditching 

Potatoes for Seed, 

Paular Merino — lhe Drought, 

Matters and ibings in Loma Co, 

Improved Berkstire Hogs—Eatrociing Stump. 

The Brown Corn, aguin—Otiecy again in 
the field, 

Feeding Work-llorses—Manures, 

(mm Pouitry, 

Amanda to 
Goxsip, 

To Mothers, 

Vo Farmers’ Deughter-—No, 2.—Economy, 

| Evils incitent to cue Edueational system, 

| Government of Lit. Tuetiutions, 

| Vownship Litraries—Come.on Schools—school 

Houses, . 

Notes by the Way—No. 61, 

Ad “ “ 


Farmers’ Daughiers—Cure for 





(Continued) 


ade next Stale Fair—Michigan siate Agricultural 
Suc ety. 
New Pubhextions—Notes by the Way—No. 63. 
Farmof 3. G, Pati-on, Esq. 
| Calhoun Co. Ag. Fair, 
“ - oe 


(Cen inued) 
{ oe -“ es 
Hubb«rds on None @:, Apple, 

Luok to your Grape Vines, 

Cu ture of the Pe ch, 

Curculio, Plums, Black Knot—What Means the term 
“Rare-ripe’—Remedy against Weeds in tLe 
Gurden, ae 

A nurse] of Com ort for Anti- Book Fariwers—-Cultivation 

oft flowers, &c. 

Plant Ti ees --Protession.| Biady, 

Chacacter, its Foriuuth B, 

Avo.her from Tonis, 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, | 





200/Salt, 
125 Butter, 
T)\Eggs, doz 
$5 7\)' Elides, Ib 
44)Wheat, bu 
37\Hams, Ib 
37,Ouions, bu 
60) Cranberries, 
3 00} Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 
1 00 Indian Meal, ** 
37 Beef, “ 
596 OUi Lard, }b retail 
18..4\./Houey, 


Herd’s Graes, bu 
Flax, bu 
Lime, bbl 
Flour, bbl. 
Corn, bu 
Oats, 

Rye, 
Barley, 
Hogs, 100 tbs 
Apples, bu 
Potatoes, 
Hay, ton 
Wool, Ib 
Peas, bu 

| Beans, 
Beef, bus 
Pork, 

White Fish, 
Trout, 

Cod Fish, lb 
Cheese, 
Wood, cord 


5a5j Flooring 
3 Common 


2a2 25| Lath 





INDEX TO THIS NUMBER, _ 


suit; ”’ farmers are just beginning to plant cory 
and, in short, it is decidedly the most backway; 


It was thought by some of our fa'mers, thy 
the open winter would materially injure the cor, 
ing wheat crop ;but, judging from present a; pea 
ances, they will be happily disappuinted—for t}, 
wheat crop at this season, was never more prop, 
It seems to be healthy and thrifty: stand. 
thick upon the ground ; is but a very little i, 
jured by the winter ; and what is perhaps x! 
| better, there are no signs that it has been, or yj 
So look out for dig hi. 
cuits, Mr. Editor, when you come around ber 
after next harvest, to take “Notes by the Way,” 

OTISCO 


ou 
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Stinks of the owner's name should be avon each sack, and an in 
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NEW WOOL CLIP. 
CASH FOR 300 000 Ibs. OF WOOL. 

WE sabscriber having made extensive arrangements with 

est rn manutacturets, ate prepured to pay the highest 
jv ih cask for 300,000 lbs. of goud fleece woul. 
rie wmost pains shoud be taken fo f.ve the wool thorough 
cleansed, and free from all tag-locks and burrs. The woo) 
pouers of Wayne, Oakland. Macomb, Wa-hienaw, Livingsion, 
deneees 8d adjoining counties witl find it decidediy tor their 
in erest 10 beng their wool to us, ax we shall be able to pay a 
higher price thon those Whe buy on speculation. 
“We wish the Fariners di tinetiy to understand that we ure no! 
suving On speculation, as most oO hers do. but we buy for manu- 
facture: 8 thus evabling tis Lo give them the entire beneft of 
‘nanufacturers prtces. {ff the growers will bring the wool to ue 
wewill guarantee them the highest manufacturer's pricea, but 
vthey preter to seit neurer howe to speculators, ney need 
__t expect full value for ther woot, 
“pvery one knows the woo eventually goes to manufacturers, 
ar the puryvese of bemz manafactured inte cloth, and if thes 
 ob'iged 10 buy UW after paying Curough (ie hands of three 
wo, oreven one speculaior the difference in price comes out of! 
we pockets of the farmers, Rewember Dero will be the uatr- | 
we for the sue of wool, HOLMES & BABCOWK 
avy Idaw iw 62 Woodward Aveune. 


Detroit, May 3950. | 


~KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT! | 





SOLDIEKS AND VULUN'TERKS | 


And the Widows, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, 


and Sisters, of those who have died in the 
Army of the United States / 


All who en'isted for 5 years, or during the war of 1812, before 


23th Dec., Is1i, and never received the sume, are enh d Lo 160 
acres oft land; ull evlisted after that tive, tur like period, to du 
) acres of land. = ]i woo served in Mexico, weiusing vounierrs, 
| Cuutied to 3 months’ evira pay aud 10U acies of acd. ‘Vhe jand 
and money Wil be procured for iho-e ened, by wring tu G. 
F. LEWIS, Banker, &c., Detroit, Mich gun. Compwnications 


rom any part ot the Lond Siates proupliy «teuded to. Write 


partcaurly the nawe of ihe Post Oiliee, Coun), una State to 
Which the auswer is to be seut. 


I tave the names of ‘nose who were killed in the Meaican 


Wor, and will iurpish any sufurmetion to Wwe relatives, tree of 
charge. 


17 Letter smust be Postuge Paid. £9 upiijant- 


ter PLEASE TO READ THIS !49 


SEARS’ NEW PICTORAL WORKS FOR 1849. 


LL 





warren 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR BOOK AGENTS 


{'HIS enterprise wili be continued upon the| 7~OQ CLEAR FROM $500 ‘10 $100U A YEAR! 


same principles as heretacvre, viz: The Fieeces will be | 
grown into sorts, according 10 wiyle, aud qually. A diserimina- 
non willbemade between wool in good er bad conduion. All | 
who desire it can have their clips kept separa e. sales willinva: | 
riably be made for cash. ‘The charces wil be for receiving, sort- | 
ng, und seliiig, one Cent per pound, and the insurance, which | 
elibe 25 cts on 100 fur aterm of 3 ionihe. Liberal advance 
ocayh made on the usual terms. 
REFERENCES 

Can be had to Dr. J K Beekman, Kinderhook, 
BPJohnson, Albany, T W Olcott, Albany, RHKing, 
Albany, Messrs. Freeland, Stuart & Co. NY city, 
Messrs. M D Wellman & Co. Massillon,O; RCar- 
wr, Chicago, Ill; Messrs. Ogden & Jones, Chica- 
go, Il; John F Gilkey, Kalamazoo, Mich; Sam’l 
Patterson, Washington Co.Pa; RAAllen, Liberty, 
Bedford Co. Va; JCHolmes, Detroit, Mich. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SHIPPING. 


Sacks should be marked—“H. BLANCHARD & CO, Kinder- 
wok, N.Y”) ‘The connections between the various transporta 
‘ien lines are vo regular, that in ordinary ¢. ses, contracis can 
be made for shipping to East Albany, (opposite Albany,) if sent 
bv the Nortbern route; and T L Green, ogentof the Railroad at 
that place, will forward to Kinderhook, If sent by Use Soatbern 
route, contracis con be madeto New York, and J H Redfield 
& Co, cornerof Broad and South--treets, Agenis of the Bwiti- 
are line of Tow Boats will forward to East Albany, The tu- 


voice forwarded to us atthe time of -h:pping, siating the num- 
ber,and weight of each bale; also contract prices for shipping. 
if any arengreed upon. Mny, 1850. 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starhuck’sTroy Plow, Ruggles Nourse 
& Mason's Fagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grani’s fanning 
niils, Riche’s s*raw-cutiers, Emery’s corw-planiers and sub 
drill, Washing wachises, corn shellers, cultivaturs, thermometer 
thorns, &e. &e. 





--AL%O.. 

Agents for the sal: of Whe vee's Patent [nproved Portuble 
Rail Road Horse Power and Oves- to) Thresher. atid Sepura- 
‘ora. F FP PARKER & BROTHER, 

myl Si Woodward Avenue. 





BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL UTILITY. 

SEARS’ NEW AND POPULAR PICTORAIL WORKS;the 
Wurt splendidly Mlusweted Vu.uies or tuauies €VCr sued OD 
the Aimerivan CO dneut, Contatoimgs dere tus Four PauusanbD 
INGRAVINGS, desigued dod eaculed vy Lue uot Cusiiicut Aides 
oy Bugicud aud Awerica. 

Tue extraordinary popularity of the wb ve volumes im every 
section ofthe Union, renders au gency desirabie us exch vue ol 
our principal tuwns and V.lages. 

JU-T PUBLISHED. 


NEW AND PouruLlag. ; i 
Pictorial Description of the United States! 


Containing an account of ihe Topography, Sec lement, History, 
Revolutivuary vad usher luterestiig bvents, Sia ives, Progress, 
in Agricu.ture, Matutactures, usd Vopulacvu, ac., or cach 
BS ate im be Union, Musteated win LWo Hunured Lagracings 
of (he privcipa Cides, Phices, Bucduugs, Scevery, Curtosities, 
Beale of the Stuteu, d&C, &e. Cuimypiete in Que eciuvu volutes 
of 600 pages, elegautiy bound io gilt, prowrial masiin, Kel 
price, 62,00. 
THE PICTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL, 


490 pages ociuvo, and ilusirated Wil 2i2 Kugiavings: designed 
us Valdaole ond Cheap present tor parcuts anu leacuers ty piace 
in the hands of young peop-e, in utune ive cimtingy. 

THE HISTORY Us PALESTINE, irom the racciarchal Age 
totwe Presen tuae. By Juun Kive, edior ot the Lunduu i1e- 
rial Bine, AC. 

AusU NEW EDITIONS OF SEaks' 

Pictoriat sistury ot the Bivie—Pictur.a. Su.uay-Book—Des- 
Cpls of Great Britain aud Lrelanu,— Bible Boge jus —Scener 
aud Skeicl es in Continental Kurope—Intore . ueu iar ine People 
~ Hick diel Fainidy Liocary —PicruRiac tausToky oF 1b AMBUIY 
CAN RevoLuTIUN,—An eulirely ew Voluat on uc Wonders of 


the World. 
Pictorial Famiuy 


13339) S | 
*s* . 
Each Volume is ithascsace. wee ( hundred Ensravings 
and (he BIBLE wihda. LT s4sa. s 
Wr AGEEN Is want, : Wn and county through- 
Out the Union, to sed “Seaa wed Cred Lopuiur Pietorial 
Works,» wuiversally ackuo IGG by BS ihe boot and Cheapest 
ever puplished, as they Cert «ay wo the nost wlouble. Any 
ucliVe Agett wey clear Bouv vs, BLUOv ayear, AC.sve punlotat 
least $35 OF S50 will be Becessary, Futi puricu aie ot the 
principles at profits of tie ugeucy will be given on nppheanon 
either persotatly or by letter, Tue postage iuus i. ou coven be 
piid. Pleas? \o address. 





STOVES AND 
Agricultural Implements. 


HE snbscribers offer for sale, on reasonable | 
terms, 2 general uasoriment of Stoves Tin, Copper, Sheet | 


tron, and Hollow wares, of every description. 
—ALso— 


‘0 assortment of agriculiural impicments, including Psekshill, | ding this notic.], and givi 


RUBEKT SHARKS, iL UBLirineK, 
ee LVu8SAuU Stree, Wea York. 


To Publishers °F Newspapers throughont the 


Jnated 918.5. 
** Newsp- pers cup ing this advertisement, entire, well dis ' 


playel as above winouiany alteration OF arugeucn (inclu, 


hg it fu tnserticns, sual seceive 


Eagie, Wisconsin aad Michigan Piows, Cultivators, Cradies,| copy of any one of our $2,5v oF 85,00 wurbs, (subject to thes 


Sithes, Hoes, Rekes Snovets, Scrapers, Forks, Charnes (atmos- 
phere) Wash Buards, &¢., &. 
5.0, & W PENFIELD. 





| order) by sending direct ihe publisier. 


OF No tetver will ve taken frum the office anles# post pxid. 
Jol 2m. 
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AND 
Gentlemen’s Farnishi lishm 
Corner of Jeffersun pha Wy roe» Be — Derrvit. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF AR- 


4. TICLES, usually kept in a Clothing Establishment, con- 
stantly onh and wnd for sule at the lowest possible rates. 
? Cloths, Cossimeres, Ve<tings, &e,, on hand and made up to or- 
der, ip the most fashionable aud durable style. 

HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 


| R. L. C. ROSE, hav- 


ing purchased the right t> 

)) Vend Dr. Banning’s Body Brace in 
the Siate of Michigan, asks to an 
nounce that he may be consulted 
graiuitousty at bis office and res- 
idence, on Miaini Avenue Detroit, 
relative to the use of the Brace 
forthe wuxiliary relief of weak- 
nesses of the vocal, palmonary 
ligestive, epinal and nervous sys 


em, in the case ef beth Jadies 8nd gentlemen, particularty in ihe 
c se of wenkness and spinal d © imities, so common tochildrea 
tad es, and sedentary gent'emen in ‘his climate. 

The principle on which these affections are relieved by the brace 
nc ‘ 
ist. By firmly enpporting the joins or weak part of the back, 
pushing #t forward under the shoulder, and thereby ballancing 
the lauer upon the body’s axis. 

2d. By lifting, but net compressing the sunken abdomen; also 
removing a drigeing from the patis above, thereby expanding the 
waist and chest and strengthening the Whole body by the conse- 
quent upwerd and outward bracing of the supported orgaxs. an 
action and principle entirely different from that of corsets and 
shoulder braces. removing all desire for, or proprietyin their 
use. 

The medical profession are invited to call. 

A lady in attend: nce upon ladies. 

Rooms open from 9:0 12 A. M., and from 210 8 P. ite 

Patients unable to go ont will be visiied at their dwellings, 
whenever the reques! ip made. ‘ ’ 

Physicians can be sug plied with the braces at a liberal discount 
at wholesale. 





Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr. Thomas B. Clark, on 


Jefferson Ave. jrol 





WINTER SEASON—1849-50. 
CLOTHING FOR THE MILLION: 


EAGLE& ELLIOTT 
’ 

No. 61, Woodward Ave., Larned Bl’k, Detroit 

AVING completed their Fall purchase, arr 

now prepared tu offer for sale an extensive and coinypiets 
a-sortment,coniprising 50,000 gurments of every gtide, siyle.qun 
ity and size, tohe bad in the market. Among which may be found 
the wost fashionable as well as the most substantial. Manni: 
tured in Philadelphia, mechanical! cut, and unsurpussed 4, 
nentness of pattern and design, purchused particularly (or 1. 
marke}, and for the winter season ot 1849 50. 

7 Merchants in the interior, «nd adjacent parts of Canasa, 
are invited to cu} at No. 61, Woodward Avenue, and ermine 
the extensive stock of the subscrilers. Having purchased ther 
entire stock this season, in the Philadelphia murket, they cai ct 
fer great variety of siyles and sizes, and sell their goots io 
wholesale purchasers at New York whole-ale prices; or at reta:| 
iN quantities to suit purchasers, at their ueual low and satisfacto 
ry prices. FAGLE & ELLIOTT 

Fo. 61, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, neurly oppe=ite the 
Preshytprian Church, Detroit. jon! 


J, G. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 151, Corner Jefferson Arenue and Bates Streei, 
Detrow, ( Third Story. ) 
\ | APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cu's, &e. 
—ALSU— 
Door Plates, S.lver Ware, &c., elegantly engraved. 
Detroit. Junaory ist, 1-50. 


MUNSON & PRATT’S 
WASHING MACHINE! 
PATENTED MAY 8h. 1949. 

HIS MACHINE is adapted to ihe wishing of blerched cy! 
dyed Ulothes. Directions FoR vSsING:—The dyed clo'r- 
are pus into one end and the whire in o the other, or the wah 
ing way be pertormed at one end and the rinsing at tle. ther.— 
A suitable quantity of soap und water is pot ino evel bow with 
the clot ies; the a tendani then lays hold of the lever and wors- 
it up and down, :n the manner of * pump bundle, wh eh cudses 
the hevds of the dashers to act upon the clothes in the imanner 
of peltiing-s'ocks,the planger «st each forward stroke of the das ers 
forcing ihe water up from the bevtiom among the clothes; at 
buck siroke of ihe dashers these plungers ure raise! op and che 
suds rush down through the clothes. 
LEIHY & THOMPSON, Propr'c eo - 
For the counties of Wayne Washtenaw. Jackson, Cx h 
Kalamazoo, Vien Buren, Berrien, Cuss and Braueb, in th >. 
of Mich gan, 
Wor sule at the Agricultura’ Warchoure, No. 30 Woedwari 
Avenne; e«lso at Thompson's Hotel, Atwater st. D tro. Bore 
$8 —warranted to give gene:al satixfeiion apl Gin 


NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 
bos undersigned, having located themselves 


permanently in the City of Detroit, beg leave to call the atren- 
tion of the people of this state, to their No., being 180, Jeflersou 
Avenue, where is to be found a general assortment of Bocks, 
pertainivg to Agriculture, Horticl uure, &c., &c., and where sub- 
scriptions are received forall “Agriculiural Papers” put:iisticd on 
this country. 








—ALS0O— 
a complete astortment of School, Classical, Medicul, Law enc 
Miscellaneous books,togetler with alarge assoriment ef stannners 
and Paper Hangings, and Borders to match. 
For sule Wholesale and Retuil, by 
F.P. MARKHAM & BR®. 

No. 180, Jefferson Avenue, Desror 

Detroit, Jan’y Ist, 1950, 


\MITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
KJ Also, Mott's Agricuitural Furnace, for sale bv 

DO. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
Detrolt,Javf 1850.1, 





Manufacturer of and Dealer in | 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 
; Woodwaid Avenue 
( Between Pry Fe ~ Boh Church, and Je erson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detrouw. ’ 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Crava ts, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &e., very cheap for cash, 

Would reepecifully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers comiug into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as acy 
ther establishment east of New York. | 

His steck of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. 

UF Orders for any style of Hat er Cap promptly atiended to, 





TERMS.--The Micniaan Farmer is published month 
‘ly, by Warren Isham, at one dollar a year in advance: 
| after three months, $1.25; after six months, $1,50; after 
| nine months, $1,75. No subseription taken for less than 
one vear, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid. — 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies ‘o: 
nive dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. 

(FOffice next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley —e ntrance same as that of the Daly 





Advertiser. 





, ew 


